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—- By ERIK BERT | ) 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted 


' @ffice at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
; that an attempt had been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill 


Vol. XXI, No. 11 March 11, 1956 : ie 
(16 Pages) Price 10 Cents | for $2,500. Supporters of the gas steal intimated slyly that the charge 


-_* was a phony, designed te 


secure the defeat of the bill. 


2000 Civil Rights Marchers Raise Demands 
In Nation's Capital-— 


Dixiecrats Would 
Have House Name 
Next President 
—See Page 5 
oe 


Building Trades 
W orkers 
Invade Capital 
—See Page 2 
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interview with 


Ben Davis 
~—See Page 3 
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Ike Writes 
A Letter 
To Bulganin 
~—See Page 4 
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Special Women’s 
Day Features 
—See Pages 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14 
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Picking the Lineup 


For Basketball Classic 
—See Page 12 
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Gus Courts, Belzoni, Miss., 


See Page 5 


By March 4, however, 
Senator Barry F. Goldwater 


(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 
ing taken Superi Oil Co. mon- 
ey for his election campaign, 
declared that half of the mem- 
bership of Congress had taken 
oil company money. 

“df favs Ee who received a 
contribution from Keck,” the 
president of the Superior Oil 
Co., went before the (Senate 
Select) committee probing lob- 
bying, Goldwater told the 
press, “I imagine half the House 
and Senate would have been up 
there.” | 

He said that he could, but 
would not, name other Repub- - 
lican senators, and “four or five 
Democrats’ who took Keck 
money, : 

Each week since the initial 
disclosure by. Case, even the 
feeble probing that has been 
pursued wader pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, has opened up new 
areas of probable corruption 
among legislators of both par- 
ties. 

In addition to Case, — the 
names of Senators Carl Curtis 
(R-Nebr), Roman L. Hruska (R- 
(Nebr), Bourke B. Hickenooper 
(R-lowa) have been put in the 
spotlight by the admissions of 
lobbyists and campaign fund op- 
erators. 


* 


THE ONLY Senator who has 
admitted receiving oil company 
money, however, is Goldwater. 
The desperate efforts that have 
been taken over the past four 
weeks to hamstring any inquiry 
—but to provide hearings that 
would be accepted by the pub- 
lic as a probe—indicates that the 
leadership of both parties fears 
that the roof may blow off. 

The statement of Senator 
Walter F. George (D-Ga) last 

week that the offer of $2,500 by 


Why Glubb Pasha 


Looks Glum 
—See Page 13 


grocer who told rally how he 
was shot at because he refused 
to withdraw his registration as 


A section of the audience at the Civil Rights Mobilization in 


John M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 
pany lobbyist, to Senator Case, 
was “improper but not “ille- 


the Interdepartmental auditorium, Washington. 


a voter. 


“TKE’S DECISION 


An Editorial 


IT WOULD be foolish to deny that in President Eis- 
enhower’s d@geision to run for reelection the labor move- 
ment is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. 
Like all Americans, we are happy that the President feels 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make 
such a decision. But this does not remove the real issue 
presented by Eisenhower as the top man.on the GOP 
ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower is essentially a front man 
for the Cadillac Cabinet which is the chosen representa- 
tive of American corporate wealth. And behind Ike's 
notably photogenic smile these men have pursued their 
own financial interests at the expense of labor and the 
people. Banking on a GOP victory next November they 
are hoping for another four years of plunder. 
There is no. doubt that Eisenhower has achieved a 
popularity which no Republican can match. For Ike “end- 
ed’ the Korean war which Truman “began.” Ike went to 
‘Geneva where a period of relaxation in world relationships 
was ushered in. Ike vetoed the natural gas grab bill which 
certain Democratic leaders sponsored. These are facts 
which are all the more appealing to millions of voters 
precisely because they stand out in contrast to pronounce- 
ments by many leading Democrats which minimize Geneva 
and foster a continuing arms build-up. _ 

: Thus Eisenhower provides an attractive facade to the 
old plunderbund of the Republican Party, and that is why 


»oe« dthe President: was under such. pressure from Wall Street 
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(Continued on Page 2) 


Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE, for a long time, 
belonged to the legion of 


Frankie Sinatra fans and I 
say it without apology. The 
skinny kid-from Hoboken, 


New Jersey, is 
a superior ar- 
tist; and though 
my taste in 
music does not 
go to the croon- 
ers, I ean listen 
~ to him without 
leaping to turn 
the dial off. 
That millions 
love Frankie, is 


of what I read with more than 
the proverbial grain of salt, I 
grieve for the “A that is riot- 
ously expended. Their pay is high 
captured me, for in this craft he | but one can question the reward. 
stands at the very top of Holly- True, with many others; I sus- 
wood pantheon, I have felt, ever pect, I was inclined to favor him 
since his performance in “Frém for, as a very, very young man, 
Here to Eternity.” we heard him singing in the New 
ee Deal campaign os F.D.R., and 
if memory serves me he came in- 

phenomenon, a man whose voice ; 


and personality is transmitted by (Continued on Page 13) 
the mike into millions of homes, ee, sg ss Bes ‘ : 
and though I would like to see © 77 7yNsA le 

him and the others like him, in #4 

the classics, he is what he is, ~ 

which is no small potatoes. And* @.. 7@ 

if,.as too often, the material he = = 

and the others work with is =. 

commonplace, even tawdry— 

June ... moon... croon... 


with singers like Nat Cole and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like 
best of all. 

It is as actor that Frankie has 


HE IS distinctly.an American 


“there is a great deal of solid tal- 


ent in most of them. 

I read, therefore, with consid- 
erable iederest a series on Frankie 
which has been appearing in. a 
national chai of newspapers. A 

icture emerges that is disturb- 


ing, a case history of what hap- 


pens to the American sons of 


pita wre MW pidtlen, ¥ t* 


THE WORKER 


Page 2 
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(Continued from Page 1) | 
gal,” is a token of desperation. 
George had been § selected 
chairman of the Senate select 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable | 
honesty for the maneuver to 
kill the probe. 

The “improper” but not “il- 
legal” device, however, is a 
feeble effort, and will probably 
avail little in putting the lid on 
the further exposure of corrup- 
tion among the nation’s legisla- 
tors. 
The mood of the people has 

been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
J. Madden (D-Ind) who told the 
House recently: 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections and representa- 
tive Government than the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an important part in the 
elections of Presidents, Cen- 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” 

Goldwater's accusations, at this 
writing unanswered by any Sena- 
tor or Representative, that half of 
the membership of both Houses 
took campaign money from the 
Keck family, has expanded the is- 
sue from the petty attempt to “fix” 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challenging the personal and mor- 
al integrity of every Senator and 
every Representative. 

As the exposure grows it be- 
comes clearer that President Eis- 


enhower’s advisers were keenly elected chairman of the four-man 
aware of what was developing committee, told the Senate: 


when they told him to veto the 


natural gas steal on the issue of Senator or any other person who 


; 
; 


corruption. 


DURING the month that has'sure on either side of the so-called 


elapsed since the Case incident 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil 
kings and majority leader, has re- 
peatedly avowed his belief in the 
“integrity” of every member of 
the Senate. His avowals, have 
been seconded by the minority 
leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land. 

But, since they were unsure that 
the people would be convinced, 
they put on a show in tlie Senate 
on several occasions. 

On the day of the gas vote, 
Lyndon Johnson told his col- 

agues: 

“If there is a Member of the 
Senate—and I believe most of the 
Members are present in the Cham- 
ber—who has been the subject of 
an attempt at improper influence, 
I should be very glad to have him 


_SUNDAY, MAI 


Ii, 1956 


Lid May Blow on Oil 


rise in his seat at this time to di- 
vulge the information.” 

No one rose. Neither Goldwater, 
nor Curtis, nor Hruska, nor Hick- 
enl , : i 
Goldwater, now a member of 
the special 8-man Senate commit- 


tee investigating lobbying was not, 
therefore, telling the truth Foo 
he said that he had not been asked 
la 
election campaign. 

As a matter of fact, he received 
a letter of inquiry. It came about 
in the following manner. 

* 
A WEEK after Johnson’s first 


‘about the Keck contribution to his| 


big business lobbyists, and the cor- 
ruption that they. foster, into an 


® Expand the inquiry into the 
purchase of votes for the gas bill, 
into a general inquiry into popu- 
lar pressure campaigns. 

Foremost in the move to tum 
the edge of the inquiry against la- 
bor have been Goldwater and Sen. 
Karl Mundt (R-SD). In this they 
have the active participation of 
Lyndon Johnson. Though not gen- 
erally known, they are reported to 
be counting on the help of Senator 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn) one of the 


most insistent in demanding a full 


attack on labor's political rights. | 


wage. England 
New York textile and light in- 


since World War If. It was tem- 
porarily relieved during the Ko- 
rean war, mainly by migration 
to mushrooming armament cen- 
ters. Then it reappeared, more 
severe than before. The 


a 

surplus” in 19 

of 149 major labor market areas 
and 64 smaller areas. 


ment sees little prospect for im- 
provement. 

Of the 19 major areas five are 
classified as coal mining, three 


call for the sinners to declare 


themselves, Senator George, then 


“The committee invites any 
has any evidence of improper pres- 


gas bill—the Harris-Fulbright bill 
to come forward and state the facts 


gas lobby probe. 
* 


ON THE DAY that Case disclos- 


ed the attempt to bribe him, Gold- 
water told his Senate colleagues, 
in the windup of the gas bill 
debate: 


“My stand on the measure is a 


matter of record. My stand stems 
from principle, I will vote for it.” 


to the select committee.” 
Because very few Senators were 


‘cratic floor leader, sent George's 


| The various fronts of this cam- 


on the floor when the announce- 
ment was made Senator Earle C. 
‘Clements (D-Ky), acting Dero- 


statement to every Democratic 
Senator. 

Knowland did the same for the 
Republicans. 

But neither Goldwater, nor Cur- 


itis, nor Hruska, nor Hickenlooper, 


nor anyone else — 
Instead a many-sided diversion- 
ary campaign has been .put into 
operation to salvage the "integrity” 
of Senators whose investigation 
should be on the order of the day. 


paign include: 
® Transform the probe of the 


But his election to the Senate as 
he knew, had been made possible, 
in part, by the money that he had 
received in campaign contribution 
from the chief money dispenser for 
the natural gas barons. 

Two days after the gas bill was 
adopted, Goldwater took another 
step in his anti-labor campaign. 
He condemned the decision of 
Federal Judge Frank A. Picard, to 
throw out of court the Department 
of Justice charge that the United 
Auto Workers tnion had violated 
the Corrupt Practices Act by en- 
gaging in election activity. 

He quoted alleged “recent sub- 
stantial studies” to the effeet that 
the “annual dues collected” by 


as textile, while eight “do not 
have an industrial base ade- 


quate to support a pop- 
ee on a ound bass” 
eavy unemployment in re- 
maining three is due to local cut- 
backs in autos, nonelectrical 
machinery, and railroad equip- 
ment. a | 


EVEN in the best of times 
there are always areas, indus- 
tries, and companies in difficulty 


ing to the unplanned, uneven 
pen: Tether eas i . This 
has been aggravated by the mili- 
tarized, super-profit character of 
the post-war economy, and by 
the persistence of extreme racism 
in the South during a period of 
rapid economic change. 

Huge arms budgets stimulate 
heavy industry, while high taxes 
on workers to pay for arms 
curtail markets for products of 
light-industries. These share only 
partially in booms, suffer espe- 
cially in recessions. Record prof- 
its and the race for mergers and 


(Continued on Page 12) 


industrial empire-building stimu- 


From the Building Jobs to Halls of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbying expeditions to Washington reached a new 
- high last week with the invasion of 2500 dele gates of building trades unions of every state 
for this second legislative conference. The building trades workers, the big majority of 


them directly from locals, gave 
two days of their four-day stay 
here to visiting members of Con- 
gress of their respective states to 
get their views and commitments 
on a series of pending bills in 
which the building unions are in- 
terested. 


Labor legislative representa- 


tives, permanently in Washington, 
are saying they have not seen 


such mass lobbying activities in| the promises, 
all their years in the capital. And/| 


last week was only a beginning of 
the wave of lobbying contingents, 
conferences and conventions sched- 
_ uled to come here. 

The mobilization of the retail 
unions for expansion of the wage 
minimum coverage; the giant mass 

education 


job on the political activities of la- 
r. 
| It is apparent that labor, limit- 
‘ed teday to a policy of endors- 
ing “friends” of labor in the parties 
controlled by others—often candi- 
dates just a shade better than their 
0 ts—find it necessary to sup- 
ment balloting with vigorous 
bying and back-home pressure 
to get delivery on at least some of 


The significance of the giant 
mobilization of building ers 
is that it shows that even the most 
conservative groups in labor feel 
the ina and unreliability of 
most of men they usually en- 


’ 


to 
conference of the UAW, better 


dorse for office. Hence the need 
¢ Ge tails. of even ie 

tors to get anything 
out of them. The building workers 
come from unions that are by no 
means the foremost in labor politi- 
cal action, Most of them are tra- 
ditionally limited to economic 
matters. — ) 


THE BUILDING workers hav 


~ 
. 


plished little towards their major 
objectives. But the experience en- 
couraged them because they saw 
how such activity gains respect 
from vote-conscious _ legislators. 
This time they came with almost 
double. that number. 


Richard Gray, president of the 
buildin g trades department of the 
AFL-CIO, very conservative and a 
Republican, keynoted the confer- 
ence on a note of non- | 
strictly limited to “non- | 
lobbying. But. his own remarks 
gave evidence that it is im | 
to touch the issues that 
the elegans here without getting 
into “politics,” , 

The delegates were aware that 
they have to win every vote they 
can for their objectives, whether it 
be a Republican, Dixieerat or 
northern Demoerat yote, But they 
don't consider: it a mere coin- 
cidence that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Republicans are on 


* the 


Imade effective and other amend- 


‘ 
‘ 


egates could not miss the point 
graphically illustrated in one of 
the charts in their conference en- 
velope showing that 27 percent of 
all U.S, construction last year was 
in the 18 states with open-shop 
“right-to-work” laws, The map 
showed the Southern jimcrow dem- 
inated states shaded almost solidly 


plained that those laws mean ‘that 
much of the work is on a non-union 
basis with sharp undercutting of 
established oor 


THE BUILDING workers -came 
to press for: 

® Repeal of Section 14 (B) of 
the Taft-Hartley law 
which the right-to-work laws were 


ments embodied in the bill of Sena- 
tor Patrick McNamara, (S$ 1269). 
© Amendment 


construction, 
it in-line with wage changes and 
to cover sino, goveremnent-sanitied 
work (HR 4566). 

® The Lehman housing bill for 
2,000,000 dwelling units a year, 
including ling 200,000 public housing 


as “right to work” states. Gray ex-/ 


of the Davis-| 


‘units. : 
© Inclusicn of the prevailing) 


@ “Inclusion of the 
A Siete in «3 7 ct - L 
; . 7. 45 jhe 


ye betamesga: ee ve how | 


; ; . 


a eae. * the highway} 
prevailing! § ‘d 


cut the market for coal. 
chanization and closing of high- 
cost mines have cut employment 
50 percent in seven years. In 
1955 alone man-hour produc- 
tivity in bituminous mines in- 
creased, : 
* 


MEANWHILE, many areas 
with. recent high employment 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 
downs and layoffs in refrigerator 
and auto plants put Evansville, 
Ind., in the surplus labor categ- 
ory in January. Detroit and other 


cities are threatened by layoffs 
in the oversold, overstocked con- 
sumers durables industries. And 
GE’s establishment of a dozen 


| southern plants may ultimately 


make ghost towns of some of its 


' northern production centers. 


The Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations both tinkered 
with the problem of distressed 
areas, mainly by “favoring” them 
in allocation of contracts, 
This never worked, since most 
of these areas have no armament 
factories, and anyhow the com- 
panies with the contracts decide 
where to produce. Now candi- 
date Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to make loans 
for industrial projects in dis- 
tressed areas. The amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 
hedged with restrictions protect- 
ing private capital. And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. . 

No permanent solution can 
be expected under capitalism. 
But much could be done, given 
the will, and much more than 
has age Nem nae so far even . 
in the Bill (S. 2663) 
introduced last year. Organiza- 
tion of southern labor on an 
unsegregated basis, Federal in- 
tervention against the FEast- 
landites, stem the flood of 
runaway shops while - 
ing a more balanced buildup of 
new industry for new southern 
markets. 


First Interview with Ben Davis in Five 


Years 


Former Harlem Council 
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How It Looks for a 
Textile Drive in Dixie 


AS YOU think of the big is- 
sue before the country—break- 
ing through the South, today 
the main base for open shop 
Mc€arthyite - racist reaction — 
you think of a 
drive to union- 
ize that area. 
As Walter Reu- 
ther put it very 
well before the 
AFL-CIO con- 
vention — dele- 

ates, when 

vey call the 
roll in Wash- 

ington the po- 

litical senainion of the legisla- 
tors pretty much reflects the de- 
grees of organization in their 
areas 


The base for an Eastland is a 
state where the big majority of 
the workers are not or 
and where half the population is 
barred from voting or any other 
active influence on the state's 
life, because of their color and 
historic slave background. Or- 
ganization of unions and develop- 
ment of labor’s Negro-labor unity 

am in that state, would cut 
base from an Eastland 


the whole answer. It happens to 


-be a nearly all-white industry 


in which the segregation system 
was enforced. 

In “>th Carolina, for example, 
‘= her mixing of 
workers in a plant, just as the bar 
is applied in schools and other 

ublic places. But textile is the 
argest target. Organization of 
the textile workers would go a 
long way towards shifting white 
workers from becoming a politi- 
cal base for racists towards the 
desegregation program of labor. 

It would greatly improve. the 
atmosphere there for organiza- 
tion of lumber, furniture manu- 
1... ...., chemical, tobacco, 
food processing and other fields 
where Negroes are a substantial 
number. 

¥* 


SO I looked into the situation 
and the possibilities of that long 
awaited and much promised tex- 
tile drive that we are to get as a 
result of labor unity. at are 
the facts? 


se 
i 
. 
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TWUA. The great bulk of the 
half million cotton-rayon work- 
ers are in the Carolinas. 

The woolen industry is now 
down to 85,000, with about 45,- 
000 in the TWUA, almost all in 
the North. Carpet and rug with 


.28,000 in the field, with some 


23,000 in the TWUA. There are 
80,000 in finishing and dyeing, 
42,000 under TWUA contracts. 
Others are scattered among 
smaller divisions. 


The TWUA claims to represent 
some 250,000 total of the bulk 
in the North; the United Textile 
Workers, formerly AFL, about 
60,000 to 70,000—about half of 
them in the South. 


For years the two unions have 
been wing up much of their 
money and manpower in raiding 
each other. The UTW actually 
came up as a result of two split- 
aways including defection of 
some of the TWUA’s leaders. 

As a result the number of or- 
ganized workers between both 


try as a whole, due to. speedup 
and technological advances, de- 
clined by about 250,000. 

But -there are still a 
workers in the industry. 
are among the 
suffered se 


- 


iews 


willing to talk about himself—except to mention that prison 
authoritjes were still holding a book he had written during — 
-his sentence at Terre Haute penitentiary, on the oppression 


of the Negro people. Instead, he — ; | 
was eager to tell how he felt about | &4 for by Rep. Adam C. Powell, to 


RE ‘support the Southern struggle for 
| a is happening in the Seath to-| democracy, he felt was an excellent 


“T felt a great deal of pride upon| ee ee ie supported 
my release from prison,” he said,|2% WON© Workers an@ progressives 


™ .. as well as Negroes. 
| “upon seeing the braverv and oe | Closets related to the events in 


'of the Negro people in the Sout - | 
im dsir stineaia which ts en0- of the South, he felt, is the indict- 


— . iment of James E. Jackson, Jr., 
t redienes heroic in all American foransily’ i laaiiel a Samnttate fas 


. vege ‘gro youth, and organizer of South- 
‘They are contributing to the | eiik: aiiniees 


‘lore of oppressed people all over! ,. ; | 
the wall la their struggle for lib-|, One cam see in the Smith Act 


ration from the stem of racism St ha thi Ameria 
terror, lynching, and assassination -‘ J 


is being used to silence and im- 


in the deep South. Undoubtedly, | ison the militant leaders and 


they are inspired by the great COM! fighters for the liberation of the 
ference of colored peoples which Negro people in the deep South.: 
took place in Bandung. last sum- Ww. have a special responsibility of 
mer. ‘fighting for the acquittal of Jack- 

‘The very peaceful me thods | con, who is one of the great young 
which they are using in their mili-/Southern leaders of our day—as 
tant struggles are part of the spirit) wel} as for his comrades George 
of Gandhi which the monopolists | Charney, Alexander Trachtenberg, 


havent been able to kill in our Marion Bachrach, Sidney Stein, Bill 
country. ... !Norman, Fred Fine—all scheduled 
* ‘for a framed-up trial in New York. 
DAVIS spoke with high esteem * 
of Lamar Smith and the Rev.’ THE MAJOR change in recent 
George Lee of Mississippi, Dr. years, that he marked, he said, 
Thomas Brewer, NAACP leader was “the tremendous strength and 
of Columbus, Ga., Emmett Till,' growth of the world camp of so- 
victim of racists in the South. | cialism, democracy and peace.” He 
“Their names are inscribed im-' spoke of the resurgence of China 
perishably in American and world|under the Communist leader Mao- 
history, with courageous Auther-|Tse-Tunz, the contributions of the 
ine Lucy and the thousands of Soviet Union to world peace; and 
unsung sharcroppers and workers the achievements of last year s Gen- 
who form the backbone of the eva Conference. 
struggles of the Negro people in’ Another welcome development, 
the South today.” ihe remarked was “the merger of the 
He was warm in his praise of the, CIO and AFL opening up new pos- 
role played by Negro women, be-| sibilities in the fight for peace and 
sides Miss Lucy—Mrs. Ruby Hurley democ racy in our country. 
of the NAACP, Mrs. Mamie Brad-| “fhe dawn of sanity is begin- 
ley, Mrs. Andrew Simpkins of|"ing to break in our country, and 


South Carolina, and such the great contributions of the 
courageous victims. of reac. Americar Communist Party which 


tion as Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, has stood up in the fight for peace 


and his colleague of many years ‘and against the McCarthyite reac- 


Claudia Jones who was torn from) 0" have made themselves felt dur- 


her home and deported to Eng-| '"S the past dark period of Amer- 
land | ican history,” he said. 
“I feel proud of our party and its 


“The people in the South and | tadership while we were away 


especially in Montgomery have . rane: 
driven another nail in the coffin of and {-am megion he will = 
the slander that the Negro people CV" Steater contribution to the 


‘bor movement, to the Negro peo- 


will not stick together.” ol peas 
Davis spoke of the militant role)?" to peace emocracy m 
our country. 


of Negro intellectuals like Attorney, * 


Arthur Shores of Alabama, lawyer | | 
for Autherine Lucy, and a veteran} OMITTING hardly a name, he 


of many civil rights cases; and reviewed the various Smith Act 
Eliot Turnage of South Carolina,|frame-ups over the erat stating 
one of his @lassmates at Harvard,|that the job of fighting for their 
who*has been in the news recently|freedom is the responsibility, not 
as the attorney for Clarence Mit- | only of their families and friends 
chell, NAACP official, arrested in| but of the entire democratic and 
South Carolina for refusing to be} labor movement. 
jimcrowed in a railroad station. | “One of the saddest experiences 
HE SHOWED all of his fire—in/| o my return,” he declared, “was re- 


the vehement language that used calling the many party leaders who 
- ve heard at City = when mal) sage wre tbagonnln gt or — 
e days as a New York City Coun- | 2&€” 0 P coun 
cilman, he demanded equal treat-| like John Williamson, Irving Pot- 
ment for Negroes, as he spoke of| ash, Claudia Jones—or who are po- 
the bankers, plantation owners, and/ litical ee like the E bes young 
ro lea inston. 


industrialists of the White Citizens 
Councils: , 
“The White Citizens Councils 
should be outlawed, disarmed, and 
for inciting to violence 
g.... If there was an 
General of the United 
States who was worth his salt, this 
of inspirers of lynching would) 
ago have been put out of busi- 


tfully, he con- 


‘the white supremacisi 
white suaremnctt 
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Geneva Spirit Very Much Aliv 


Ike-Bulganin Ex 
Bring Bomb Ban to Fore 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
“PROPAGANDA,” they said, when Soviet Premier Bulganin wrote to President Eisen- 


hower last ember proposing agreement on disarmament and banning nuclear weapons. 
“Propaganda,” they repeated when the Soviet premier wrote again in January, this year, 
urging an American-Soviet friend- es 
ship treaty. 

And now, some of President 
Eisenhowers warmest supporters 
are praising his latest letter to Bul- 
ganin only because they think it's 
good propaganda. 

But all this talk about “prop- 
aganda” can’t erase the big fact 
that Bulganin’s letter inaugurated 
serious negotiations between our 
country and the Soviet Union. 
What’s more, these negotiations 
are only beginning. There's lots 
more to come. > 
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ltimately 
ve to affect existing 
as well as future 


ockpiles 
duction—if it is to remove the 


* 

FURTHERMORE, if both the 
Bulganin and Eisenhower letters 
are chalked up to “propaganda” 
it obscures the three vital matters 
being discussed by the two heads 
of state: 

1. Banning the horror bombs. 

2. Reducing and limiting all 
arms. 

3. American-Soviet friendship. 

After all the question is not an 
issue in a high school debate. The 
question is whether the danger of 
atomic destruction is to be ban- 
ished forever. 

President Eisenhower's latest 
reply to Bulganin shows how 
powerful public opinion has been 
in forcing the Administration to 
shift from an untenable position 
on disarmament. | 

It was only a few months ago 
that the President’s representative 
in the United Nations subcommit- 
tee on disarmament, Harold Stas- 
sen said that the U.S. was reserv- 
ing all previous disarmament 
plans. Stassen said the only thing 
the U.S. was definitely backing 
was Eisenhower's aerial survey 
plan. And Eisenhower's aerial sur- 
vey plan made no connection 
whatsoever with reducing arms or 
banning the horror bombs. 

wom 


I REMEMBER very well that 
day in Geneva when President 
Eisenhower made his dramatic 
proposal for a mutual exchange of 
detense’ blueprints and aerial re- 
conaissance by the Russians over 
America and by American planes 
over the USSR. What stands out 
is what the big business press did 
not even bother to report about 
the President's speech. They did 
not even report that the President 
said it was his belief that there 


‘and what they've been demanding 
all over the world is lifting the} 
burden of armaments. So with an 
ear to the rumble of public opin- 
ion, and with an eye to the No- 
vember elections, President Ejisen- 
hower wrote last week to Premier 
Bulganin: 

“In my judgment, our efforts 
must be directed especially to} 
bringing under control the nuclear} 
threat. As an important step for 
this purpose and assuming the} 
satisfactory operation of our air 
and ground inspection system, the 
U.S. would be to work 
rit | with other nations, suitable 
: safeguarded atrangements so 
that future production of fission- 
able materials anywhere in the 
world would no be used to|country is doing more for mutual 
increase the stockpile of explosive) friendship. 


What's Behind Meany 's 
Hassel With Beck — 


A POWER struggle between George Meany and leaders 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has raised a 
new threat to the unity of the three-month old AFL-CIO. 


could be no agreement on banning| _ The threat, brewing for some! 
nuclear wea , present or in the| time, became serious with an anm|tion to become a decisive u- 
forseeable , because there nouncement by Meany, front-paged|ence in the Eastern Conference of 
fs os $8 way on checking om such} in AFL-CIO News, that he is in- hese“ sro Se wien Hoffa's 
way i . + 
And soon the Administration s bie Sine mu aarts nae collaborator with the expelled 
position got into a single groove. |P4 y reached “T| group from the outset of its strug- 
Over and over again we were told national Longshoremen’s Associa-| gle with the AFL. But he'll have 
that you have to have inspection |tion, expelled by the AFL three|to go to court for Lacey's job. 
and ewe you sor ge have in- years ago allegedly because it is} The two developments have re- 
er ne cei ae a the Administ |infiltrated by gangsters, and the| leased « flood of news copy on am 
tion's position on disarmament or Midwestem, Eastern and Southern alle a ea struggle between 
banning horr under |conferences of the IBT, the la oe Bock Sut: contrel of the 
“ape se or weapons , tter | TBT, with the former on the as 
go oe ul group headed by James Hoffa, Hoffa is pictured as a 
is of course gave a powerful! ninth vice-president of the Team-|front for mobsters and many edi- 
pr ren soe 4 sa oO As many | pore | torials have been written like those 
a pomted out long As a result of Meany’s threat, in the New York Times, that in 


before Bulganin mentioned 
what would be the result of his|the Teamsters are holding up on|°#¢ct urge Meany to suspend 


aerial survey plan if it did not|their plan to lend $400,000 to the| /°@™sters. 
simultaneously provide for feduc-|7y 4 pending an executive beard * 
ing arms and banning nucleat!meeting of the teamsters slated | 
bombs? for Honolulu on March .22. monthly letter to the IBT’s mem- 
Another development coinciding bership, printed im the March 
Teamster, reaffirms the autono- 


ini world affairs it 
have to win the competi 
the Soviet Union to see whi 


: 
; 


post is thereby, In a strong poet. | ie 


| 


| : 
a necessary job and only if it is done will ! 
. removing the Cadillac Cabinet's grip from the windpipe 


'a new push in the 


| 
| 
| 


| the failure 


| as Sen. Lehman) are connivin 


land whether Hoffa is, indeed, the 
BECK, on the other hand, in his} for the 


a me CT Rae ’ 
(Continued from Page 1) m 
the GOP bosses to run for wcuck 
Cadillac Cabinet was successful. And it now 


. It is this fact, more than any other, which makes 
Pesident Eisenhower's health a real issue in the 1956 cam- 
It confronts the nation with the dangerous pos- 
i that a eye yr ater young huckster, who could 
never be elected to the Presidency by the votes of the 
people, might enter the White House by the back door in 
the event of a recurrence of Eisenhower's illness. 

For Richard Nixon is not a front man—he is the 
hatchet man—for the Cadillac Cabinet. His record is not 
only anti-labor and pro-big business—it is a record of 
witchhunting and smearing, of intolerant hatred for per- 
sons whose political opinions are even slightly to the left 
of the of Cotes Kobehok nad 3s He is om devotee of ~ 
cause Syngman Rhee who woul 
take us over Mr. Dulles’ notorious “brink.” 

His mn as a vice idential candidate is an 
objective which labor and the people should support not 

of the President's uncertain health—but be- 
cause a rebuke to abe 


would be a mandate against every- 

eg stands. 
t with or without Nixon, a GOP ticket led by 
continue the Cadillac Cabinet in 


the voters are pre- 


righ 
in 1956 is through the 


s 

victory of the Democratic Party's national ticket and the 
election of pro-labor Democrats for Congress and state 
ity of Eisenhower, combined with 
of the Democratic leaders to adopt a forthright 
with the desires of a majority of voters 
issue of world and civil rights, 
It is true that the Eisenhower administration, despite 
Ike's trip to Geneva, pursues cold war policies. But among 
the spokesmen shouting for more arms and de- 
nouncing Geneva as a “Soviet trap” are prominent Dem- 
ocratic Senators. It is true that the Eisenhower adminis- 
. tration has not moved to bring the lynchers of Emmett 
Till or the persecutors of Miss Lucy to justice. But the 
Democratic leaders with a few notable exceptions (sucli 
at this inaction. Only 
last week Senate Democrats placed the worst racist in 
their ranks, Sen. Eastland, in the chairmanship of the Sen- 

ate Judiciary Committee. 

There is no panacea that will solve this problem of 
labor and the people.. But there is before labor the 
t job Psi cpm the candidates it 
supports that must a — & program in 
harmony with the needs and desires of the b ees This is 

r su 


cceed iy 
the nation. 3 


the Carpenters, William Hutche- 
son. Meany may conclude that 
he is in a stronger position to 
suspend the IBT now than 

might be at a later stage when 
scores of unions are to the 


being 
the Hote] and Res- 
taurant Workers, with em = 
un 
Miami situation. Beck refers to 
other pacts with building trades/i 
unions. | 
Both Beck and Hoffa deny claims 
they are divided on the un on’s | 
But whatever the facts 


Army of Freedom Marchers Invade Capital 


2,000 Demand Federal Civil Rights Laws 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON.—The “stinking 
most of the 2,000 delegates attendin f 
sissippi, Lousiana, the Carolinas 


At the le 
Winston, 
taken over five years ago. Above, 


a picture of Henry 
mmunist leader, 


es we see him as he was hustled 


off to prison when he appeared 
at Foley Square last Monday to 
surrender voluntarily after he 
had written the press that he 
would do so. Winston, a son of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., organization- 
al secretary of the Communist 
Party at the time of his thought- 
control conviction, was not per- 
mitted, to say even a single word 
to the battery of newspapermen 
who had gathered at the scene. 
Some five hundred of his friends 
and admirers, white and Negro, 


a 


Dixiecrats Plot to Save Southern Racism 


ee 


were on the steps and in the 
Square when he appeared. His 
brilliant smile at seeing them 
after five years as a political re- 
fugee, remained, even though a 
dozen strongarm deputies pounc- 
ed on him and pushed him into 
skyscraper courthouse. Winston's 
wife and two small children were 
on hand, though the judge be- 
grudged him the time to wel- 
come them. After a brief hearing 
he was taken to West Street fed- 
era] detention house. Winston 
was sentenced to five years im- 
prisonment after the first Foley 
eet trial. He was a political 
retugee for five years. 


A <= 


Would Let House Name President 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


Reports were current last week of a plot by Southern racists to frustrate the will 
of the voters in the November election and throw the naming of President and Vice- 


President into the House of Representatives. There, the 


ern Democrats and _ reactionary 
Republicans could produce a ma- 
jority which would put a pro-seg- 
regation President in the White 
House. The tactic would involve 
a “third party” such as the Dixie- 
crat party headed by J. Strom 
Thurmond in 1948. 


At the same time, a new and 
important development in the 
- fight against the Supreme Court's 
anti-segregation rulings was the 
injection of anti-Semitism into the 
White Citizens Councils, with rival 
factions of the WCC holding sep- 
grate mass meetings in Alabama. 
The North Alabama WCC bars 
corre from membership. Their pub- 
ication, The Southerner, attacked 
a recent. Hadassah newsletter 
which showed a Negro and a 
white child together. “Evasion 
ney postpones the showdown,” 
said Asa Carter of the North Ala- 
bama WCC. Thus the WCC is 
rapidly shaping up, as expected, 
as an anti - Negro, anti - Semitic, 
anti-labor, and anti-foreign-born 
organization, 


UNDER discussion at gather- 
ings of Dixiecrat Senators and 
_ Representatives in Washington 
was a tentative plan to prevent 
either the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans from getting the needed 
866 electora! votes when the out- 
moded Electoral College meets on 
| 17, This can be done 

electors from various states 
or “favorite sons” rather than 
for the official 
be to throw the 
into ~ House of ‘ca 
‘the of Dadocrats tn 


‘% e% 


the national Democratic con- 
vention this summer does not give 
the Dixiecrats what they want, 


through. The 

bittered ani by the fact that 
Stevenson, because of anger at his 
California “moderation” 


has come a little closer to a posi- 


by|of Negro and white leaders from 


the South, 


speech, 


y believe, a combination of South- 


ticket, This rule was abolished in 
1936, 
* 


THE LAST presidential elec- 
tion in 1952 saw discontented 
Democrats shifting to Eisenhower. 
At present, in spite of the vast in- 
adequacy of what he has done and 
promises to do on the anti-segre- 
ation front, he has lost extreme 

ixiecrat support. James F. 
Byrnes, former governor of South 
Carolina, a ing Dixiecrat and 
a leading Eisenhower supporter in 
1952, recently attacked the Presi- 
dent, whose feeble stand for civil 


‘|liberties still goes too far to suit 


Byrnes. Byrnes “accuses” both 
parties of bidding for the Negro 
vote, 


Meantime, Congress retreated 
further before the wishes of the 
Dixiecrats. It confirmed Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi 
as chairman of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. Only two 
crats—Lehman of New York and 
Morse of Oregon—and no Repub- 
licans at all—voted not to confirm 
him. Eastland has probably done 
more than any man living to set 
the stage for the racist vio in 
the South today. He has 
for all-out resistance to the U. 
Supreme Court decisions on 
segregation, has declared the 

eme Court members to 

rainwashed” by the and 
termed the 14th ¢ 


| chairman, had outlined the 8- 
| explained tha 


jwith demands for a delegation to 


albatross,” as Sen. James O. Eastland had been called on Sunday, was on the minds of 


the three-day Assembly for Civil Rights. Their eyes were turned toward Alabama, Mis- 
Georgia, where “the albatross” had c 


ast the longest shadow. But the assembly was op- 


erating on a 1952 mandate, given two years before the his- 


| toric 


and before the organization 
Roy Wilkins, the assembly 


point legislative program and 
t, since most of the 
constituent groups had not em- 
powered delegates to act, the as- 
sembly could not take new posi- 
tions. With discipline, if not en- 
thusiasm, the lobbying teams re- 
peated their 1952 performance and 


formative and sometimes amusing, 
but hardly comforting to the em- 
battled southem Negroes who 
were victims of illegal acts under) 
existing laws. 

Then on Monday afternoon the! 
dam broke and the ballroom of 
the Hotel Willard became alive 


the White House and another to 
Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell. President, demanded a 
Minnesota delegate, ought .to “re- 
affirm that the constitutional rights 
of all citizens should not be 
abridged,” and added: “The ab- 
sence of such a declaration tends 
to create an eroding effect upon 
the. foundations of this govern- 
ment.” Prolonged cheers punctuat- 
ed the delegate’s concluding sen- 
tence, and chairman Wilkins prom- 
ised that the execufive of the As- 
sembly would seek an appoint- 
ment -with the President in the 
near future. ‘ 

RABBI FLASCHER. of the 
American Jewish Committee, and 
delegate Silber, representing Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, asked 
for a delegation to Brownell “to en- 
force present laws.” 


Wilkins answered that the con- 
ference was limited to legislative 


rought back reports that were in-|| 


Supreme Court ruling against segregated public schools 
ion of the White Citizens Councils. 


was a “fraud” to claim the credit 
for the abolition of jimcrow in the 
armed forces and elsewhere. 

Whereas Scott had entered 
Eisenhower under the name _ of 
Lincoln, Butler’s candidate before 
the assembly was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with Harry S. Truman 
as second choice. Both names were 
roundly applauded by the obvious- 
y pro-Democratic audience, But- 
ler even drew a few boos for the 
President when he recalled’ that as 
General Eisenhower, in 1948, he 
had opposed integrating the armed 
forces in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Armed Forces Committee. And 
when Scott, in rebuttal, claimed 
that Eisenhower was then carrying 
out the policies of his Commander- 
in-Chief (Truman), there were 
cries of “No! N@” 

+ | 

BUT SCOTT got the audience 
back with him by turning.to the 
reddening Butler and asking: 

“Would you make the same 
speech down South?” 


“What time is your appointment 
with Eastland?” 


“What will Mr. Butler do to get 
the southern Democratic commit- 
tee chairmen to do their duty?” 


As Butler, fighting hard to con- 
trol his anger, made his way to the 
lectern, a large part of the crowd- 
ed. ballroom took up the chant: 
“Eastland!” “What about LEast- 
land?” 

Butler ducked by asserting he 
was not going “to insult you by 
oe with a proxy.” He would 
debate his opposite number in the 
GOP but not a proxy. But he 
couldn't down the cries of “East- 


lobbying and could not visit the 
executive branch. He added that 
“all lawyers agree” that the Justice 
Department cannot proceed on civil 
rights matters under existing laws. 
There were cheers again when} 
Dr. U. S. Wiggins, head of the 
New Jersey delegation reported 
that Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R- 
NJ) had been asked to get ten 
Senators for a visit to 
Brownell on civil rights laws 
needed. Dr. Wiggins urged all 
other delegations to make similar 
demands upon their Congressmen. 
When the delegates heartily ap- 
lauded a proposal by Ernest Dil- 
ard, representing the United Au- 
tomobile Workers for a planned 
march on Washington, Wilkins 
took note of the approval but said 
the group should not “give away 
our strategy to the enemy.” 
Thus oriented, the delegates| 
to be tough going in the 
litical forum addressed by Paul 
. Butler, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic age Committee, and 
Rep. Hu 
stituting for GOP 
chairman Leseed Hall. 


REP. SCOTT wrapped Lin- 
coln’s cloak about President Eisen- 
hower, took credit for —— 
jimcrow in W on in 
armed forces, 


Committee 


of- 


speech, scornfully 
notion that “inviting our col- 


‘STE 

1 29 

Scott (R-Pa.), sub-| = 
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land. . . . What about Eastland?” 
and had to stand silent tor the 
house to come to order. 
Butler then called the question 
“silly” about whether he'd make 
the same speech down South. Why 
he had given the speech to all the 
wire services —: es that 
cher 56 everyw 3 e 
wo of &. he th eet eae 
were mixed with queries from the 
floor: “Would You? “Would You?” 
“The stinking albatross” was 
around the neck of Butler, as Clar- 
ence Mitchell, the NAACP legis- 
lative ntative had said, and 
the shadow of the “albatross” was 
lengthening over the nation. The 
delegates knew the answer to the 
“albatross” was not legislative pro- 
Is alone for was a 
mer of legislation an: a traffic 
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SUNDAY, MARCH Ii, 19 


Steel Workers Consider 


The steel workers are currently discussing demands for spring contract negotiations, Below is the 


first of two articles by Andy Onda, veteran fighter well 
though ill and unable to be as active as he would like, Onda 


By ANDY ONDA 


known in the Ohio and other steel distriets,, Al- 
is following developments in steel closely. 


—THE EDITORS. 


THE YEAR 1956 will be a most impo rtant one in the life of the Steelworkers Union. 
This year, the union faces a contract fight in which it places, for the first time, its demand 


for a Guaranteed Annual Wage. This 


the holding ofits International 
Convention. Here we will- con- 
cern ourselves with only one event 
of 1956-—the Contract. 


The post World War II “pros- 
perity’ rolls on into 1956. The 
steel companies have been reap- 
ing profits by the ser pee 
one of these years. The steel- 
workers haye been taking a beating 
on the job—every one of these 
years, and a beating in their liv- 
ing standards because of high 

rices and layoffs especially in 

946, 1949 and 1954. This is a 
most one sided prosperity. 


To cover up the one sidedness 
of this “prosperity” the steel com- 
panies are spending millions on a 
series of big ads appearing in news- 
papers from coast to coast. These 
are are signed by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, speaking 
for all the steel companies. A 
new ad appears every two weeks. 


For example, ad No. 3 of this 
series tells us: 

“The steel companies’ multi-bil- 
lion dollar expansion plans mean 
F steadily rising living stand- 
ards.” 

“Steel’s great new growth also 
will create thousands of new jobs 
—good jobs.” 

“Steelworkers average more than 
$100 a week, placing them among 
the top 10 percent of American 
workers.” 

“Today electric power, electron- 
ics and many branches of science 
are all working right with and for 
the steelworker.” 

“The steelworker is a leader 
among wage earners. He stands 
high in his community. He has 
dignity. He has leisure. His job is 
safe and rewarding.” 

Isn’t this a beautiful picture the 


is the year for election of local union officers and 


whether the ad's picture is true 
or false could lead to division 
among the workers. That’s one of 
the reasons the companies spen 
millions on such ads. Instead of 
debating—true or false—wouldn't it 
be better if every steel worker 
would just say—“O.K. we like the 
picture. Now let's just write it into 
the 1956 contract.” 
* 


THE PICTURE that ad No. 8 
paints of steelworkers security in 
their jobs, income, working con- 
ditions and dignity can be put into 
‘contract terms something like this: 


1. Guaranteed annual wage. 

2. A substantial wage increase. 

$. Contract - protection against 
speedup and to insure fast and just 
settlement of beefs. 

4. Time and a half for Satur- 
day; double time for Sunday work. 

4 A Fair Employment Hiring 
Clause. 


6. Improvement of the insur- 
‘ance, welfare and pension provi- 
sions, 


Surely: the membership can be 
united to demonstrate its determi- 
nation that the 1956 contract must 
'guarantee at least that which the 
‘companies say we already enjoy. 
| Since the ad says that expan- 
‘sion means “thousands of new 
jobs,” that new and bigger ma- 
chinery and furnaces “are all work- 
ing right with and for the steel- 


worker” and that his “job is safe 
and rewarding, then the contract 


‘must include a G.A.W. 


| The com any would have to 
provide work for its employes or 
pay the difference between what 
‘the worker gets from Federal un- 
employment insurance and_ the 
workers average wages for the en- 


Steel Trust paints of our working tire period of any layoff. Anything 


and living conditions? If this is 
true, then indeed we do have a 
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“Everett Dirksen 


less than this would be far short 
of what union president, David J. 


led an “Honest to God G.A.W.” 


as the union’s goal for 1956. 
Ad No. 8 says that “steelwork- 


diers average more than $100 a 


week” now; and that expansion 
means “steadily rising living stand- 
ards.” Over 80 percent steel- 
workers do not “average more than 
$100 a week.” : 


The 1956 contract must include 
a wage demand that will spell out 
the boasted $100 a week for every 
ern on industry. phys in- 
crease for present 
‘earnings, eal ene, t “steadily 
rising living standard.” 

Since ad No. $3 recognizes that 
a steelworker is a of dig- 
nity, an end must put to the 
present loophole. and weakness in 
the contract whereby thousands of 
grievances are filed and remain 
unsettled for weeks, months, yes 
for years. 

Since ad No. 8 says that science, 
electric power, etc., “are all work- 
ing right with and for the steel- 
workers’ —an end must be put to 
the present condition in which the 
workers are forced to accept cuts 
in the work crews while output 
increases; forced to speedup on 
the machines while incentive rates 
are continuously retimed down- 
ward, and output is retimed up- 
ward; always under the threat of 
pink slips and other disciplinary 
action by the company. 

To preserve their “dignity’; 
their take home pay, health, jobs 


and working conditions the steel- 


workers have been forced into lit- 
erally thousands of department and 
plant work stoppages and strikes. 
All such actions have been labeled 
“outlaw strikes” by management. 
Unfortunately, often by union 
leaders as well. 

The present contract has no 
protection against speedup or to 
make sure that the new machine 


ILLINOIS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


me 


CONNECTICUT 


CALIFORNIA 


the steelworkers.” The steelworkers 
cannot accept in the 1956 contract 
less than the Steel Trust says they 
now enjoy. 

Therefore it should be resolved 
that the 1956 contract must in- 
clude a clause that guarantees that 
changes in work crews, work 


loads, job timing and incentive 
rates can be made only by nego- 
tiations and agreement between 
management the union with 
the consent of the workers direct- 
ly involved. And the contract must 
include an improvement in 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Over Farmers’ Objections 


WASHINGTON, 


The vote on the farm bill 
in. the Senate is due. All sides 
agree that there is now a 
knife-edge margin on the key 
section of the bill which pro- 


ry|.. 
two sided prosperity. But to argue | McDonald, has" publicly proclaim- 'is “all working right with and for vices for 90 percent of parity for 


wheat, cotton, corn and peanuts. 


The Administration has thrown 
all its resources into the fight to 
kill the 90 percent section. Among 
them are the anti-labor speeches 
of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. .  . 

It has been commented on re- 
peatediy in labor circles that while 

retary of Labor James P. Mit- 


-}chell gads about making friends- 


of-labor » Benson has re- 
peated -his. anti-labor s 

There have been rebuttals to Ben- 
son from many unions. 

Despite this, Benson has stuck 
to his line that high wages are 
the cause both for the high prices 
the farmer has to pay for machin- 
ery, food, clothing, etc., and for 
the low prices that he gets from 
the big processors. 

The reason for his. persistence is 
that while this line does the Ad- 
ministration no good in labor ranks 
it may befog the issue sufficiently 
to swing the two or three Senate 
votes that it is believed would en- 
sure defeat of the 90 percent sec- 
tion of the bill. 


* 

A BIG factor that may determine 
which way the vote goes is this 
years election. One survey shows 
that nine: Senators have not yet 
committed themselves on the pres- 
ent bill. They are Alan Bible, Ne- 
vada; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyo- 
ming; Theodore Green, Rhode Is- 
land; Harry Byrd, Virginia; and A. 
Willis. Robertson, Virginia; all 
Democrats; and Homer Cape 
Indiana; William Jenner, Indiana; 


‘land Frank Carlson, Kansas, Re- 


publicans. 


hart, | Quipment, 


And his debts have now m 


Benson Lined Up Votes 
To Defeat 90% Parity 


|ity feature throughout the country, 
and has kept a drumfire of pres- 
sure on the Senate. However, there 
is repeated evidence that the Farm 
Bureau’s position has disaffected 
a section of its membership. 

Last week a poll was taken in 
Buckeye Township, Hardin County, 
Iowa. There are 132 farmers op- 
erating farm land in the township. 
Of these, 118 signed a petition to 
their Representatives and Senators 
endorsing 90 percent ese on 
storable commodities, and compen- 
satory payments on perishable com- 
modities. They agreed to accept 
“agsomes controls to achieve 

irst two objectives. 


More important than the vote it- 
self was the fact that of the 132 
farmers in the township, 43 are 
Farm Bureau members, are 
members of the Farmers Union, 
and several are members of the 
new National Farmers Organiza- 
‘tion. On this basis a good propor- 
tion of the Farm Bureau mem 
must have voted with the major- 


ity. 
* 


THE SITUATION in Iowa was 
described graphically by Senator 
Estes Kefauver in a speech last 
week in Sigourney, Ia. He reported 
on the bank statements of a farmer 
there—one statement of four years 
ago, the other current. 

“Four years ago he had. 70 cows 
valued at $21,000; 80 to 90 calves 
and young beef valued at $12, 
sows and pigs worth $5,000, 
tractor and equipment worth 
$7,500.” His assets amounted to 
— and he had debts of $12,- 


“Today,” said Kefauver, “his 70 
cows are valued at $7,000, his 
calves have dropped to $6,400; his 
hogs and pigs to $2,800 and his 
depreciated through 
the years, is carried at $2,500.” . 

refore, his assets now,” said 
Kefauver, “are down to $18,700. 


On the Way 


The Law’s A Thing 


Of Many M 
SURELY the law is a thing | 


of many meanings. For does not 
the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States, Herbert Brownell, 
plead that he is powerless to do 


anything about 
the organized 
violence against 
Negroes being 
practiced,while ¢ 
he prosecutes | 
Negroes for 
“force and vi- 
olence”’ which 
some govern- 


ment witness says is planned for 
the future? 


Last year five Negroes were 
killed in cold blood in Missis- 
sippi; Virginia, Georgia and Ala- 
bama legislatures have passed 
resolutions or laws aimed at nul- 
lifying decisions of the U. S. Su- 
a6 308 Court; an order by the 

ederal Interstate Commerce 
Commission is being defied every 
day by Deep South states; and 
state laws, backed by all the co- 
ercive power of these states are 
being used to deprive Negro 
citizens of their rights as. U. S. 
citizens. But to all pleas that he 
act on some of these clear viola- 
tions of law by a real conspiracy 
of organized racists, the leader of 
which is Mississippi's Sen. James 
O. Eastland, Brownell has an- 
swered only ‘with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 


But with the same law that 
cannot protect the right of a 
Montgomery Negro to a seat on 
a bus, and which cannot guaran- 
tee that Miss Autherine Lucy 


| 


can pursue her studies of library 
science in her native state, has 


no limitations when it .comes to 
Negroes who hold dissenting po- 
litical opinions. 


Let us take the case of Dr. 
James E. Jackson, Jr. Dr. Jack- 
Communist leader who 


tion belonged to the Negro as 
well as the white American, and 
with equal insistence he has de- 
m its enforcement. 

* 


HE WAS AWARE in 1931, as 
a 17-year-old student at Virginia 
Union University, of the need 
for training Negro leaders for the 
type of struggles being conduct- 
ed now to enforce the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings. | 
His club in college had as its 
objective— 


By AMY SCHECHTER 

FARM WOMEN have been call- 
ed the forgotten people. The cam- 
paign to force a million of Ameri- 
ca’s five and a half million farm 
families off: the land, recently 


zine article, “Farmers are Pamper- 
ed Tyrants” (okayed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson) is especially 
tough on the farm women who play 
a key role in the fight to keep 
family farms going. 

When the government publica- 
tions report number of farm 
operators who have to work 100 
days a year or over at jobs off the 
farm—the number rose from 1,254,- 
610 in 1949 to 1,334,116 in 1954, 
or 28 percent of the total—this 
leaves out the thousands of farm- 
ers’ wives forced to do the same 
thing. 

That women do a double, really 
a triple job, to help keep the family 
on the farm, sometimes riding bac 

and forth to work 20-30 or more 
miles a day, and returning in the 


“To train leaders for the de- 
liverance of our people, through 
militant action, from every sem- | 
blance of racial and class op- 
pression.” 

In the course of pursuing that 
objective after graduating from 
college and after winning his de- 
gree in pharmacy at Howard : 
University, he joined the Com- 
munist Party and became one of 
its outstanding leaders. A quiet, 
studious man, of handsome mien, 
he has never been charged with 
having committed a violent act. 
To speak with him and observe 
the inner calmness, even ten- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


| 


evening to the heavy work of farm 
‘homemaker, is a fact stressed in 
ithe remarkable collection of letters 
written by farm women in all 


‘parts of the country, which were 


whooped up in the Harpers maga-| 


Burden of Today’ 5 low Prices 


} ae (lg ete, wet s ges 
‘ ae 


. 


sent to Congresswoman Coya Knut- sized, and one time prosperous. more milk last year and received 


son, of Minnesota, first woman to | 
ecome a etilinn of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 
*« 
THE LETTERS were written in 


answer to an invitation by Con- 


This makes the impact of the 
near deperate conditions the let- 
ters describe all the stronger. 
Many show a high degree of 
‘awareness that the problem is one 
of a squeeze for the consumer as 


($204 less. Our costs remained in- 
flexible while our markets were 
‘unstable. But consumers have ‘not 
benefitted from this farm price 
cut. : 


And Mrs. Bumis Brigham, of 


gresswoman Knutson in the con- well as the farmer; that both are Genessee, Idaho; “It’s bad enough 


servative magazine “Better Farm- 
ing,” a Curtis publication. The 
writers, seem to be on the conser- 
vative side also; and the: farms 
many of them live on, medium- 


'getting a dirty deal. 
* 


MRS FLOYD WALDO, of Win- 


ona, Minnesota, writes: “On ad 
‘farm we produced 65,717 pounds! 


lo see farm returns go steadily 


lower but its even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit.” 
The children are directly affect- 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Hero, Robbed of Pension, Gave Invaluable Aid in War 


By ART SHIELDS 


LIEUT. GEN ROBERT L. EICHEL BERGER, who 
Robert Thompson with the Distinguished Ser vice Cross, must be amazed at the lies told 
about the New Guinea war hero. The lies come from Harvey V. Higley, the Wisconsin 


McCarthy leader, who 

Veterans Administration. His sland- 

er is that Thompson and other 

Communists ave “assistance to the 

enemy. And he uses this lie to 

posy the theft of the disabled 
ero’s pension. 

General Eichelberger was 
Thompson's field commander in 
the jungle war in New Guinea. He 
was about to make the young Serg- 
eant a captain when Thompson was 
smitten with swamp fever. The 

eneral admired Thompson great- 
ly, and his officers were unanimous 
in urging the promotion. They had 
seen one Japanese machine guh 
— after another so by 
hompson’s daring and skill. They 
knew, too, that Thompson had the 
“complete confidence of the men,’ 
as Col. John E. Gross put it. And I 
think that Eichelberger and Gross 
would have treated 


paganda. 
rger was aware 


est ener teh 


fascists were welcomed by 
Army in New wane. 
THOMPSON ¥ was sorely missed 


when the fever bug took him out 


ie seg But his work for victory 
sat — ve aed be a 


tie 
uite 
ie 


4, 


: 


Tat 


+4 
£ 


aan Ot lay on his back. 


e “assistance| (== 
to the enemy’ slander as the foul-| >3e =a 


_}so much that they 
|. Thompson's piece—“Sniping and 
Anti-Snipimg—appeared 


The young hero’s ideas were put 
into action at once on Regimental | 
instructions. “I have just managed 
to get hold of your latest notes,” 


the famous Battle of Jarama in 
Spain almost five years before| \% 
Pearl Harbor. He narrowly missed 
death again when he commanded 
American volunteers in the Battle 
of Fuentes de Ebro six months 


wrote a lieutenant. “They are in- 
valuable. I might mention that the: 
Regiment is sending them to the 
Infantry Journal. They think quite 
a lot of that here.” 


oo 21, 1948. The place was 
New York City, where 
nests: of Hitlerites had 


a =e 
* i | severs 
” flourished since the 1930's with po- 


later. And his hairbreadth escapes 
in the New Guinea jungle fighting 
seem like miracles today. 


to the hospital in 1943. For they 


Communist leader after the war. 
The assassins struck first on Sept. 


‘lice toleration. 


Thompson was then a member 
= of the Communists’ National Com- 
©; mittee. He had been indicted un- 

=. der the Smith Act as a political de- 


ay fendant. But legal frame-ups move 
= { too slowly _ fascist hoodlums. 


ee in the dar 
pe Prous battle one of the goons 


| 


GEN. EICHELBERGER | 


semi-official organ of the Army’s 
Raetpansbsund tov click 
three generals two colone 

Its editors liked Thompson's notes: 
ed him to: 
rve| Write « formal article on sniping. 


in the De-; 


near his home. 
thrust a knife into Thompson’s-side. 


decorated Staff AR hero 


YY 


Petitions for pases for Robert Thompson, New Guinea war 
, and other Smith Act victims, are addressed to President Eisen- 


hower, White House, Washington, D.C. 


Demands for restoration of war pensions for Thompson, Saul 


*Wellman and Robert Klonsky, go to Harvey V. re Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C 


_> 


cops, and the hoodlums were en- | 
couraged to try ao. 


TWO MONTHS LATER an 
armed thug burst into Thompson's 
home. He admitted afterwards in 


But the fascists weren't throug) | Thompeon a “hard time.”. Not 
‘with Bob when he was invalided | in 


wife I 


Queens 


court that he intended to give) 


e Communist leader or his 


to assault her when a woman visitor 
saved her in time. 


tive, who had been stoolin 
Labor. A Queen’s judge sill 
him guilty on a morals charge, but 


threw the case out late. And the 
fascists were encouraged again. 
* 


gsters jumped on him extraordinary 0 


But the young Communist leader 
was lucky, vital organs were 
missed, and he was soon carrying 
on again. 


rtunities to 


mit his crime. Thompson was va 


THE NEXT MOVE to Kill Se 
Thompson took place in the Fed- 3 
eral House of Detention on the sm 
New York waterfront at West llth # 
St., where the assassin was “— . 


back 10 years to 1943—the very 
time that Thompson was winning 


ithe Distinguished Service Cross. 


In that year Pavlovich was. a be- 
hind-the-lines assassin in Yugo- 
slavia for General ee 
an ally of Hitler. He 

the fascist Chetnik band. His ‘ob 
wos 00 Recanionne iat oe ee 


ee Leone he sneaked into a little gowspgpees 
© |made two attempts to assassinate daughter's room. And he was about | _ eRe 
. | jhim when he resumed his life as a 


Sea ates 
Bnd 


og 
The thug was a private — = 


a Federal prisoner. He had been. os es 


arrested as a political fugitive from ‘; 


before. 
The murder try date was Oct.’ | 
23, 1953. but the story of Alex- 


No arrests were made by the 


ander Pavlovich, the ssssstin, goes 


wee than kt & 
nth oh EF hand 


a 


po 


canushies the 8 
ing « route of infhct only s 
Coote dnd ee of hm age 


Smith Act persecution a month © o 


: 
ner Yugoslavia in 1946 to carry 
out more “assassination missions. 


| ‘That's what he called them 


self. He boasted of these . 
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Milestones in the Struggle 
For Women’s Rights 


“To emancipate woman and make her the 
equal of man is and remains an impossibility so 
long as the woman is shut out from social pro- 
ductive labor and restricted to private domestic la- 
bor. The emancipation of woman will only be pos- 
sible when woman can take part in production on 
a large, social scale and domestic labor no longer 
claims gnything but an insignificant part of her 
time.” —Frederick Engels, in The Origin of the 
Family. 

JANUARY 13 

1810—Birthday of Ernestine L. Rose, Jewish wo- 
men’s rights leader, campaigner for free public 
schools, Utopian Socialist, and Abolitionist. : 

‘JANUARY 21 

1953—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Betty Gannett, 
and Claudia Jones were among the 13 Communist 
Party leaders convicted in the second. Foley Square 
trial under the Smith thought-control Act. 

JANUARY 27 

1948—Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, Negro mother of 
12 children, was sentenced to die in the,electric chair 
for having defended herself against the advances of 
a white man. The sentence was later changed to life 


imprisonment. 
JANUARY 31 
-17938—Birthday of Lucretia Mott, Quaker preach- 
er, active Abolitionist, and one of earliest women's 


rights leaders. 
FEBRUARY 3 


1821—Birthday of Elizabeth Blackwell, first wo- 
man physician in the: United States. She received her 
medical degree in 1849 at Geneva College, later Syra- 


cuse University. 
FEBRUARY 15 
1820—Birthday of Susan B. Anthony, life-long 
organizer of woman suffrage and co-worker of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. p 
FEBRUARY 23 
1787—Birthday of Emma Willard, founder of 
Troy Female Seminary, first successful attempt to 
broaden girls’ education and teach them mathematics, 
history, geography and science. 
FEBRUARY 28 
1797—Birthday of Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holyoke College, first enduring institution for high- 
er education of women in the UV. S. 
- MARCH.8 
1908—New York East Side demonstration’ of 
working women took place. The day later became 
established as International Women’s Day. 


MARCH 10 
1913—Death of Harriet Tubman, born in slavery, 


who as conductor on the Underground Railroad — 


brought more than 300 slaves to freedom; also a 

leader of the woman suffrage movement. On her 
monument in Auburn, N. Y., are engraved the words: 
“On my underground railroad I never ran my 
train off ‘the track, and I never lost a passenger.” 


MARCH 20 


1852—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s anti-slavery novel, was published. A story 
of the underground railroad, it helped arouse anti- 
slavery sentiment the world over. 
MARCH 25 
1911—Triangle Waist Company fire in New York 
City killed 146 workers, =a women, because of 
unsafe factory conditions. | 
APRIL 4 
1802—Birthday of Dorothea Dix, one of the 
earliest women social reformers, advocate of better 
care for the insane and imprisoned. 
APRIL 9- 


1939—The famed contralto Marian Anderson, 
having been denied the use of Constitution Hall by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, sang to 
75,000 at an Easter concert.at the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington. 
MAY I 


1830—Birthday of “Mother” Mary Jones, trade 

union organizer and IWW leader, active for more 

than three-quarters of a century in labor struggles. 
MAY 14 

1863—Women’s Loyal League was founded at a 

convention in New York to support Congressional 
amendment abolishing slavery. 
| MAY 29 

1824—Women weavers of Pawtucket, R. I., join- 


_ed in first U. S. strike of men and women together. 


' JUNE 3 | 
1915—Birthday of Moranda Smith, now deceased, 
Negro leader of Food and Tobacco Workers Union: 
first woman to become regional director of a union 


=)". JUNE: 17 
_ 1873—Susan B. Anthony went on trial for cast- 
ws Bove ballok in Rochester, N. Y., in violation of 


sin the South. 


“We are innocent. This is the whole truth. To 
forsake this truth is to pay too. a price even for 
the priceless gift of life—for life thus assent 
we could not live out in dignity and self respect: 
—From the Rosenbergs’ petition to .the White 
House for Executive clemency. ° 

JULY 4 | 
1952—Progressive Party, in «convention: in Chi- 
cago, nominated Vincent Hallinan for President and 
Mrs. Charlotta M. Bass, Negro editor, for~ Vice- 


President. | 
JULY 8 
1862—Birthday of “Mother” Ella Reeve Bloor, 
now deceased, Communist ‘leader of workers and 
farmers, whose activities spanned. almost three-quart- 
ers of a century. She died in 1951 at the age of 89. 


JULY 16 


1862—Birthday of Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Neyo 
leader who edited newspapers in Memphis and C 


cago, and initiated the. anti-lynching campaign of 


the 1890s. | 
JULY 19 


1848—Women's Rights Convention opened at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., called by Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Lucretia Mott. Convention adopted a 
Declaration of Women’s Rights, and called for wo- 


man suffrage. 
JULY 22 


1849—Birthday of Emma Lazarus, Jewish poet, 
author of the sonnet inscribed on the Statue of 
Liberty: 
“Bring me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free.” 

JULY 24 . 

1954—Death of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, once 
president of the National Association of Colored Wo- 
men, life-long Jeader in anti-discrimination fights. 


JULY 29 
1895—First National Conference of Colored Wo- 
men was held in Boston, leading to founding of Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, oldest Negro 
women's organization still in existence. 
JULY 30 
1907—Birthday of Betty Gannett, Communist 
leader, now in prison under the Smith thought-con- 


trol Act. 
AUGUST 7 


1890—Birthday of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Com- 
munist leader, organizer of workers. since the age of 
16, and now in prison under the Smith thought- 


contro! Act. 
AUGUST 13 


1818—Birthday of Lucy Stone, one of the fore- 
most women's. rights leaders. of the 19th Century, 
also an active Abolitionist. 


AUGUST 25 


1908—The National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, first professional organization of 
Negro women, was founded. 

1919—F annie Sellins, organizer for United Mine 
Workers, was killed in the steel strike by deputy 
sheriffs at Brackenridge, Pa. 

AUGUST 26 


1920—The Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was declared in effect. It stated: 
“The right of citizens of the. United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account_of sex.” : 


SEPTEMBER 6 


1860—Birthday of Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House in Chicago, social worker and leader of wo- 
men’s peace movement. 


SEPTEMBER 28 


1839—Birthday of Frances Willard, founder of 
the "Women’s Christian Temperance movement, 
largest women’s organization in the- 19th sector» 


_ which she directed into active work for woman sufr- 


rage. 
OCTOBER 20 — | 
1886—Knights of Labor set up:a Women’s De- 
partment, with Leonora Barry at its head. | 
NOVEMBER 8 . 
1737—Anne Hutchinson was condemned to ban- 
ishment by the theologians of Massachusetts colony 


after a trial for heresy in which she asked for free- _ 


dem of conscience as a right. . ~ 
-- -.. NOVEMBER 12 | 
1815—Birthday of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, out- 
standing leader and. fighter for women’s rights, in- 
itiator of the-Seneca Falls Convention in 1 
launched the organized women’s rights movement in 


NOVEMBER 14. : 


the U. S. 
1903—National Women’s Trade Union League 


was founded. 


NOVEMBER 22 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


- ITS HARDLY likely that this will ever cnet sn ; ' 
did you know when and where the world’s first mass 
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bombs took place? It was back in 1947, in the war ravage 1 


And it was done by the women. 

In November of that year, a 
new organization called the Unione 
Donne’ Italiene (Union of Italian 
Women) obtained the signatures of 
three million of. their countrywo- 
men-to petitions calling for peace 
and: the outlawing forever of the 
mass murder weapons, and the fol- 
wane spring took them to the 
United Nations (where acting Sec- 
retary General Benjamin Cohen sa- 
luted them as -“a great contribu- 
tion”). ; 

To begin to get the impact of 
such an event, you must recall that 
first of all Italy had just: emerged 
from 20 years under the stifling 
rule of fascism, where public popu- 
lar initiative of any kind was un- 
heard of. Also, Italy is a country 
where traditionally women played 
no active role whatsoever in the 
national life, where it was large 
accepted that their role was wi 
the pots and pans. 

As you see, there are some mo- 
mentous changes under way. 

* 


AS A visiting journalist taking 
a quick look at Italy after covering 
the Olympic Games, I was honor- 
ed to be able to meet some of the 
leaders of this dynamic group, in- 
cluding its national presiderit Maria 
Maddelena Rossi. I hope we have 
in our files a picture of this hand- 
some, black 
the mobile, compassionate faee. 
Her first question after a smile of 
fraternal greetings was an anxious 
“How is Elizabeth Flynn?” 

In an hour with national press 
director Baldina Berti I got some 
of the story of the birth, growth, 
aims and activities of the organi- 
zation, and some sense of the dif- 
ficulties it had, including the need 
to fight through even in the ranks 
of Italian progressives the correct- 
ness of its work. 

' The Union is located in modern 
offices on the Via Del Conserva- 
toria -near where the Garibaldi 
Bridge crosses the winding . Tiber. 
You don't have to repeat “Unione 
Donne Italiene” twice in Ronie. 
This is an organization with one 
million actual members, and an es- 
timate of at least three times that 
many women whom it reaches and 
wins support from regularly. Among 
Italian people’s organizations, it- is 
considered the one to look to as 
a model, the one which has the 
know-how and gets things done, 


and this I heard first not trom the 
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aired woman with . 


INTERNATIONAL. 
WOMEN'S DAY 


women themselves, but from 

who urged me not to dare leave 
Rome before speaking to and writ- 
ing up the wom union. 


SITTING AT A desk on whick 
the only thing was a framed pi 
ture of her two smiling young chi 
dren, and behind which, on the 
wall was one of the Union's beau 
tiful colored posters on 
showing young Italian children, 
Mrs. Berti said that it was during 
the last days of the terrible war 
that the organization came into be- 
ing. With the southern part of the 
land liberated from the Nazis, the 
most advanced Italian women; 
who had been active in 
whatever ways possible against 
fascism and then the Nazis start- 
ed groups of women to defend and 
help families of war victims, par- 
tisans, returning vets and above 
all, the children... 

“With liberation in 1945,” she 
explained, “We formed a national 
organization. It included of course 
communist and socialists, and als¢} 
Social Democrats, Liberals, wom-) 
en of no political leanings and 
many Catholic women. 

The first and most urgent tasks 
were to help the hard pressed fam- 
ilies and particularly children, to 
recover. from the damages of war. 
This work was of all and — 
kind, organizing hot meals, 
lecting money and clothes, arrang- 
ing activities for children, and 
“we were also able to, how would’ 
you say, stimulate government in- 
itiative,” Mrs. Berti said. ind 

This initial work made the U 
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KKK KK KM By BEN LEVINE | | 
Osear, Emmy and Ezra 


THIS IS THE SEASON of 
awards, the time. of the Holly- 
wood Oscar and the television 
“Emmy,” the festival of back- 
scratching. A recent Hollywood 
nominations program on TV 
led off the 
events. It had 


in keeping the audience awake — 
but in keeping his own eyes 


open. ad 

Jerry Lewis has declined the — 
ob, and they say it is because © 
e and Dean Martin have been — 
eliminated from the running in | 
the comedian category, but it ° 
may well be that Lewis suspects — 
that an hour's pose as an Atlas ~ 
holding- up the soggy mass of ~ 


big names will add no lustre to © 


‘ * 6 oo 


_FORTY-ONE categories, with 
five eygrne "a class, are 
a great number of programs 
found worthy of , entering the 
finals, and it took; 2,000 mem- — 
bers of the Academy of Tele- — 
ee Arts and Sciences to find 
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roman leader 
ROME. 
the “The $64,000 Question,” but 
campaign . agai the atomic 
cities; towns and fields of Italy. 


ion well known in the land. “Per- 
haps you in America,” she said 
with a smile, “can not fully appre- 
ciate this fact, that even to achieve 
just simple, elementary organiza- 
tion of women in Italy was quite 

‘an achievement with our back- 
ground.” 

Was there resistance to it? 

“You see,” she said, “we had 
such a wave of enthusiasm that 
nobody would have much chance 
to stop us! You know, after so 
many years of nothing, this was 
an awakening. We moved imme- 
diately into our first major cam- 
paign and victory, the fight for 
the right of wee to vote.” 

AT THE HEART of the Wom- 

» ens’ Union work, she continued in 
' order to give Worker readers the 
' rounded picture, is the fight for 

the emancipation of women. Nor 
_ is this some abstract phrase in 

' their thinking. 

“Let me try to explain,” Mrs. 
Berti said, “First we put the right 
to vote as a start. We are practical 
people in a country with many 

_ practical needs. We are interested 
_in what helps women, not in this 
, phrase or that. There are so many 

questions in Italy that are partic- 
_ular.to women, that no other kind 
of organization but a woman's or- 
| -eopgmiag could do the things we 
O. 
»_.-We have for example, 10 mil- 
lion housewives in a country of 
less than 50 million population, 
who must meet and talk in the aft- 
ernoon, not at night, or on Sun- 
, day mornings when they are busy 
*with family. This is for those who 

P ‘say, why a woman’s organization 

_ altogether, why not women and 

men together. 

“We say women who participate 
in life outside the family are bet- 
‘ter mothers, better wives,” Mrs. 
\Berti said. “As her horizon wi- 
dens, she is not a stranger to her 
husband and. his problems. As 
she moves toward the dignity of 
full citizenship, which women nev- 
er had here at all; she does not, 
what we say, lose the children as 
they grow up, she can read, talk< 
about the movies, what not. She 
can give more to her children.” 

THERE IS much _ unemploy- 
ment in Italy, and 600,000 wom- 


> a 


omissions. There is the Omnibus 
contribution to culture, like Jo- 
seph Welch's remarkable dra- 
matization of documents from 
American history. There is the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
contribution. with Fritz Reiner, 
that filled a portion of the — 
musical void in TY whose 
crooners are mainly engaged in 
a whispering campaign against 
art. 

I was amazed last year, and I 
am astonished this year that Ed 
Murrow was left out. | 

. 


IT IS TRUE that Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” program 
_ sometimes becomes a “Bore to 
_ Bore” event; with a routine of 
_ flattery and boasting, and. with 
displays of loot acquired in 
travels through foreign coun- 
tries or department stores. 
But Murrow’s “See It Now” — 
adventures: have put new vim 


Women deposit ballots in Cambridge, Mass., election in 1879 
as demonostration of their demand for right to vote. 


ed.” As soon as a woman marries, 
she is usually fired. The union of 
women is fighting this practice 
and hopes to end it soon. 

This fight for the right of wom- 
en to work leads logically to the 
fight for a better Italy. Man 
women in Italy today don’t “want 
to work, only because there is no 
social help for working mothers, 
no provisions for the children, etc. 
In this connection, the woman’s 
league fights immediately and on 
all levels for collective laundries 
in housing developments, nursery 
arrangements, but... . 

“The right to work means also 
to CREATE what does not exist, 
new industries, the modernization 
of-our countryside, agrarian reform 
for Italy to keep for its own its 
oil reserves which others: want to 
exploit, a more just and progres- 
sive society, I mean progressive 
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into the FV box:-There was his 
recent program on rural schools, 
and then there were his yisits to 
the nation’s farmers. | 

We were present at the 
“death of a farm,” for example, 
as a young farmer, a Korean vet, 
in Iowa watched his painful ac- 
cumulation of years being 
smashed to bits by the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. 

We went into farmers’ meet- 
ings, we were. invisible parti- 
cipants in farmers’ discussions 
that weighed economic and po- 
litical arguments. like a corn- 
grower sifting grains through 
his fingers. 

. 

ED MURROW'S =< pro- 

am apparently caused a com- 
callie ay the Republican high 
command. Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra’ Benson .was a participant 
in the program, for Mr. Mur- 
row ha lantly. let him in for 
five minutes to deny everything, 
but the GOP, worrying it over, 
decided that nothing but a Re- 
publican “See It Now” would be 
an effective answer. And so the 
Republicans demanded, and got, 

free time for a full-time show of 


in the modern, political, 


not 
sense, : 


- 

AS THE ITALIAN section of 
the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, the Unione Donna 
Italiene . celebrates _International 
Womans Day on March 8 with 

sters and affairs throughout the 
Coa. As leaders in the fight for 
peace, they naturally feel.a sense 
of fraternal relations with women 
in all other lands, 


As an idea of this popular and 
imaginative organization in prep- 
aration for their next national con- 
gress in April, they are now dis- 
tributing millions of attractive 
questionnares to the women of the 
country asking them to give their 
opinions on what working wom- 
en, and housewives most .urgently 
need, on enforcing the Constitu- 
tion, on compulsory education till 
14 (now ignored), on housing and 
the high cost of living. 

As I left, 1 was given copies of 
the union’s new weekly magazine, 
“Noi Donne” (we women), which 
already sells 300,000 a week. 

Running now is a detailed series 
on the USSR’s painless childbirth 
methods which the Popé. sanction- 
ed, and which the Union of Italian 
Women had been popularizing 
for several years. It is now movin 
for laws to establish. the meth 
in all hospitals. 

As you see, this is quite an or- 
ganization! Women everywhere 
can join with Italy in taking pride 


screen, flattering the © farmer 
with the subtlety of the bear .in 
the dable . who - solicituously 
swatted a fly on his master’s 
nose. 

Then came Tom Martin, the 
Republican Senator from Iowa, 
to bear witness that he too was 
afarm boy. . 

Martin brought with him a 
heap of documentaries to ‘ab- 
swer Murrow’s films. They were 
scenes of Corning, Ja., that Mur- 
row had visited. They showed 
fine buildings, comfortable 
homes. And in every scene Sen. 
Martin was there, shaking hands. 

But unlike Mr. Murrow, Sen. 
Martin did all the talking. 

This GOP film then shifted 
back to Ezra. 

Evidently the GOP _ script 
writer still felt Murrow, was - 
ahead in the race, and he made 
a desperate spurt in the last lap. 
Ezra's curtain lines 
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onan nnn nenneeeneeneneenanennne By HOWARD FAST 
On Saying What You Mean 


LIKE his scholarly prede- 


cessor, Samuel Johnson, our 
own Noah Webster believed 
that words had precise and 


explicit meanings. He fought ~ 


for clarity, for knife-edge ‘simlicity 
in definition; and because he lived 
in a simpler and less-harried age 
than ours, he was more often than 
not successful. The man who would 


compose a dic- 
tionary today, 
however, has 
another prob- 
lem _ entirely. 

Just let him try. 

to pin some- 
thing down, 

and see whe- BS 
ther the. word —4 
doesn t $q unm Foss 
and wriggle 


under his hand. 
Let us take a few words 


“umity,” as applied to a unified 
land. In Germany it means one 
thing, but in Ireland, exactly the 
opposite. Consider “free -elec- 
tions,” which means one thing in 
Indo China, but exactly its op- 
posite in Germany. Or suppose 
we had to define “free. world, 
an area that is overwhelmingly 
colonial geographically, that con- 
tains at least two hundred mil- 
lion people who live as serts, 
sharecroppers or outright slaves, 
and which includes three out and . 
out fascist dictatorships. 

Yet thé above are simple when 
compared to a daisy like “aggres- 
sion.” If the Chinese attempt to 
occupy the historically Chinese 
islands off their coast, this is 
aggression; but when England 
occupies Cyprus, a traditionally 
Greek island with a Greek pop- 
ulation, this is not aggression. 

When North Korea defends 
herself from an invasion of South 
Korean and U. S. troops, this is 
aggression, but when a United 
Fruit Company army _ invades 
Guatemala, this is not aggression.. 
When Indo Chinese fight for 
their freedom against France 
and U.S., this is aggression, but 
when Great Britain wages a 
merciless war against.the Malay 
people, this is not aggression. 

* 


BUT EVEN aggression is a 
solid word that one can hope to 
pin down. What would poor 
Noah Webster do with the 
modern political connotations of 
“sincerity?” When the Russians 
ask for peace, they are not being 


sincere, because they ask for 
peace. When American leaders 
call for war, they are being 
sincere in desire for peace be- 
cause they. know that the. Rus- 
sians are not sincere, and there- 
fore they. call for war, . 

When Russians call for an end 
to the manufacture of atom 
bombs, they are not being 
sincere, because they know we 
have more bombs than they have, 
but when we call for more and 
bigger bombs, we are sincere, 
because we know the Russians 
are not sincere. } 

If the Russians were sincere, 


_ they would withdraw their troops 


from: Germany, but we dont 

withdraw our troops from. Ger- 

many because we sincerely doubt 
‘the Russians’ sincerity. It was not 

sincere of the Russians to give 

up their Finnish base because 

they were not sincere, and be- 

cause we know that, we can only . 
be sincere by maintaining .our 


and an executive loyalty order, | 
hundreds of capable men and 
- women. However, this is not a 
purge. It is only a purge when: 
someone in Russia is fired: In the. 
same spirit of innocence, Web- 
ster defines “army,” as a body of- 
men trained and equipped for 
war. But when North Koreans’ 
are trained and equipped.- far’ 
war; they become a “horde,” 
which Webster naively defines 
as a nomadic tribe or clan, dwell-. 
ing ‘in tents or wagons. | 

When the Kenya patriots 
trained and equipped themselves - 
for war, they became a “secret . 
society,” according to the dis- 
cerning American press; and - 
while. Webster considers a “pa- 
triot” to be one who loves his: 
native. land, we discover that - 
colonial people who love their . 
native land are not patriots at 
all, but “murderers” and “gang- 
sters,” | | 

To Noah Webster, “objective-. 
ity”. meant detachment, imparti- 
ality and impersonality, but that 
was before the Soviet Union ex- ° 
isted. He would have been 
astonished to learn that anyone - 
who writes anything good of 
Russia is “biased,” “unwittingly. 
playing into the hands of the 
Communists,” “a dupe of Mos- 
cow, or just a plain “liar,” leav- 
ing the word objective to de- 
scribe any slander or criticism of 
Russia. 

“Subversion” vas defined by 
Webster as the act of overthrow- 
ing, to turn upsidedown, to cor- 
rupt; so he might have been puz- 
zled to know why only those 
beyond corruption were impris- 
oned for subversion. 

It would also-be disarming, to. 

-Say the least, to discover that 
when a Senator from Mississippi 
states that the constitution should 

be thrown aside, he is a “patriot,” 
but when a Communist says the 
constitution should be honored, 
he is a “subversive.” 

When a gang of oil combines 
moves into a country, hire armed 
thugs, murder legally elected 
representatives, institute a reign 
of terror backed by the power 
of two at sovereign states, 
and y overthrow the exist- 
ing government, this is not sub- 
version at all, but rather an 
“action of the free world in face — 
of the Communist menace;” but 
when the same nation elects an 
anti-cartel leader by legal means, 


this is clearly “subversion.” 
The above, of course, are only 


York Times in certain 

you. become “subversive” . 

to who. have come to 
‘the word ic 
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By HERRICK SMITH 


perior Hollywood film. Although 


made in Italy, it is a Hollywood 


product, and Warner Brothers de- 
‘serves due credit for one of the 
best films based upon classic 
gend ever to come out of the United 
States. 

The authors and director have 
approached this story with respect 
a have transposed it to film with 
consistency.and dignity. It is well 
worth seeing. 

This is the story told in part by 
Homer in the “Iliad.” It has lost 
none of its power today. 

One of the many city-states dot- 
ting what we know today as the 
Aegean Sea, was Troy. It was a 
prosperous, peaceful state, wishing 
only to live amicably with its neigh- 
bors. To protect its security against 
the rapacity of some of the rulers 
of neighboring states, it built the 
formidable “Walls of Troy.” 

It may occur to you, as it did 
to this reviewer, that those walls 
bear a striking similarity to what 
has been called “The Iron Curtain” 
of contemporary history. And like 
those who live behind the so-called 
curtain today, the inhabitants of 
Troy wished more than a nervous 
peace. They sought friendship with 
all surrounding yaa. 


PARIS, the prince-son of King 
Priam of Troy, obtains permission 
from his father to voyage to Sparta, 
the most belligerent of their neigh- 
bors, upon a mission of peace. 

He is shipwrecked and lands in 
Sparta without credentials. He 
meets and falls in love with Helen, 
and she with him. 

Paris arrival in Sparta coincides 
with the gathering of the kings of 
all Sparta’s neighboring states—to 
plot utterly unprovoked war against 
Troy. They long to pillage its vast 
treasuries and divide its substance. 

Paris proffer of peace is scorn- 
ed. He is thrown into prison, and 
the plans for war developed, Helen 
aids Paris to escape, and caught 
in this effort and facing great 
danger to her person at the hands 


Hollywood Does Fine 


In Story of Helen of Troy 


of her husband, King Menelaus, 
she flees with Paris to Troy. 


| 
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see their wives go to 


larger ones around here have bee 
auctioning off their places 

being forced into terrific 
Others, like ourselves, have 
work, 
small 


have been forced to 


« 
* 


This gives the attackers their ex- 
cuse, the 10-year siege of Troy fol- 
lows. Climaxed by the well-known 
“Trojan horse” incident, and the) 
famous battle between Achilles and 
Hector. 

* 


= = Ito provide needed requirements of 
- == the farm famil 
=~ little family tell r 
ee lbest to keep things going at home. 
= =. But the best falls far short without 
‘™ -.— |Mother. It can mean a crippled 
Stans oe family life. . . oe 


=) |Mo., describes: “In our community 
we have had falling prices, drought, 


. The brave 


* 
THE REVERSE problem which 
Mrs. Albert -H. Holz, of Holden, 


grasshoppers, feed shortages, until 
in nearly every family the husband 
or wife has had to get an outside 
iob.. My husband has worked in 
town for the past three years and 
I handle all the chores alone.” 
These are not feminine Johnny- 


IF THE film does not quite rival 
the power of Eisenstein, it is never- 
theless a very real advance over 
similar spectacles of Hollywood. 
For this the director, Robert Wise, 
must receive praise. So must the 
art department and all the techni- 
cal departments. : 


If there are any notable failures 
in the film, they must be laid to 
the actors, and in direct proportion 
to their responsibility. Much need- 
ed are actors capable of undertak- 
ing roles of such dimension, com- 
plexity and stature. 


But the effects of the whole re- 
mains rewarding. 

“The topless towers of Ilium 
as the poet described the Walls of 
Troy, stand above a story that gives 
insight to the past, and some il- 
lumination to the _history-in-the- 
making of today to any who look 
upon it with inquiring mind, eyes, 
and a thirst of truth. 


’ 


THE STEEL CONTRACT 


(Continued from Page 6) 
grievance machinery to insure 
quick and ju$t solution of all beefs. 

* 

SUNDAY is a day of rest for 
most people. It isn’t for most steel- 
workers. Most people have eve- 
nings free to enjoy with their fami- 
lies, and especially with their chil- 
dren. Steelworkers, because the 
majority work shifts around the 
clock, are robbed of their evenings 
with their families and friends on 
all save the day shift. Saturday is 
a day for play with one’s children. 
Children are at school except for 
Saturday and Sunday. Yet the 
majority of steelworkers are at 
work Saturdays and Sundays. 

This is partly so because the 
furnaces and some other parts of 
the mills must work seven days. 
But the majority of jobs do not 
require Saturday and Sunday 
work. These too, work the week- 
end because it is more profitable 


Heth ke 
Hi Hau 


bright page in the Steelworkers 
Union's history that it made- and 
won the contract fight to eliminate 
the wage differential between the 
steel mills of the North and South. 


It is to the credit of the union 
that it has campaigned for city, 
state and Federal Fair Employment; 
Practices laws, and for upgrading, 
and transferring workers into jobs 
and departments the company long 
barred to the victims of discrimi-, 
nation. 


The union’s campaign to enforce 
seniority rights and to end lily- 
white departments and jobs, is 
seriously crippled by the hiring 
policy of the company. For in- | 
stance, 90 percent of the produc- 
tion workers in the Coke oven de-| 
core are Negroes. This is the 

irtiest, hottest, hardest and low- 
est paying work. 

I company hired white and 
Negro into coke on an equal basis, 
we wouldn't have the eye pic- 

red N 


{Lusk, Wyoming, Mrs. Jerry UrbBa- 


sold had been in line with the prices | 


ifor the “. . 


come-latelys to farming. Most of 

them are evidently rdoted in farm 
life, . . . Some deal with farming 
more from the business angle, some 
as a way of life they prefer and 
want for their children too. 

Here is woman who sees a losing 
fight after 25 years farming. From 


nek writes: “My husband and I 
have been farming for 25 years. 
I do a man’s work in the fields 
because we cannot afford hired 
labor. We have a capital outlay of 
$45,000 invested-.in 900 acres of 
land, a full set of machinery and 
44 head of cattle. Until two years 
ago we were out of debt... .” 

“I like farming, but my husband 
and I worked 4,800 hours at farm 
work last year, for which we can- 
not show one cent of renumeration, 
While we were working we were, 
also wearing out high-priced ma- 
chinery and received less than two 
percent on the capital we had in- 
vested. We could have taken the 
loss of our crop (because of 
drought—A.S.) without going into 
debt if the prices of the cattle we 


we had to pay for the necessities 
we bought.” 


TRADITIONALLY, the special 
care of the wife, on smaller farms, 
on which she depended for her 
spending money, and as one writes, 
. new rug, new clothes 
or perhaps a family trip . . . had 
been her garden and laying flock. 
In many cases cases as things are 
today, she has had to give these 
up as a dead loss, 

Mrs. Mildred Reinhardt of Pali- 
sade, Minn., tells of what is hap- 
pening: 

“One of the most unjust and dis- 
heartening circumstances facing 
farm women today is the exorbit- 
ant costs of establishing and main- 
taining a laying flock as compared. 
with the infinitesimal net profit 
eked out of egg sales... .” 

And Mrs. Sara E. Demaree, of 
Malden, Mo., ks of farmers 
compelled to sell their flocks. And 
“. « « So went the farm woman's in- 
come,” she concludes, “thereby 
robbing her of her independence 
ia helping out the family income.” 


The life of William Z. Foster 


class. We all.can learn : ae 


> |his thinking, his activities and his 
Re gr ef 


would have said in his eariler days 

as a seaman, all hands on deck! 
Z.2.V. 

P.S. $1, in honor of his birthday. 


Seine after Bee fon od Tellow 


Yugoslav. He served 90 days in 
prison after pleadin g guilty, and 
was sent to Ellis Is 

deportation. But Pavlovich was 

ill on the island 20 months later 
when ee was brought to 
the House. of Detention a mile or 
two away. Then the assassin was 
transferred into the same prison 
with the New Guinea war hero, 
and made a prison “trusty.” 

The transfer seems highly irreg- 
ular, for deportees are seldom as- 
signed to prisons. But still more 
astonishing was the selection of an 
admitted assassin as a trusty. 

As a the killer was able 
to arm himself for the assault. And 
on Friday, Oct. 23, he slipped 
behind Thompson in the noon hour 
“chow” line with a 3-foot bar of 
lead pipe in his hand. 


of Thompson’s skull. The second 
crushed his forehead as he lay 
unconscious on the flor. 

“The responsibility for this mur- 
derous attack,” said a statement by 
the Communist Party, “lies square- 
ly at the door of . . . Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell . . . the 
overall chief of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons.” 

And William Z. Foster, chair- 
man of the Communist Party, 
called the Paes a ant - 
pression of the deadly disease o 
McCarthyism.” ‘ | 


THOMPSON’S LIFE was saved 
by a skilled Bellevue Hospital sur- 
geon, who patched his 
silver. But he nearly died. after- 
wards in a “tank” cell in the Tombs 
Prison, where he lay for months 
= — headaches. M figh 
ut Thompson was sti tin 

back. And he bluntly denotiech’ 
the McCarthyite conspirators when 


d to await!j 


The first blow crushed the back| 


ull with | 


‘WAR HERO ROBBED 


eral Court. 
“There is a conspiracy to over- 
throw the American form of | 
” Thompson. told the 


Rights, and with Walt Whitman, 
Dreiser, and Paul Robeson, or with. 
any decency and democracy.” — 

Judge Noonon shut off this ex- 
pose of McCarthyism, however, 
before Thompson could tell of the 
unity that was developing to end 
this fascist menace. And he sen- 
tenced the New Guinea hero to 
four years in prison. 

The charge against Thompson 
was fantastic. He was “guilty,” the 
judge said, of “contempt of court” 
for not giving himself up after his 
appeal from his previous Smith 
Act conviction had been denied. 

+ 


Thompson is now in Atlanta — 
age cer i with seven years on 
his head—four as a political refu- 
gee, and three more under the 
Smith Act: , 

Alexander Pavlovich, meanwhile, 
is serving only three yeats for his 
murderous assault. | 

Simple justice demands that 
Thompson be given amnesty at 
once. That is the least the Covern- 
ment can do to atone for Brownell’s 
responsibility for thé lead at- 
tack, which probably years 
from Thompson’s life. | 
Thompson's disabitty pension be 

ompsons disa ion 
restored to his family at once. 
Physicians _ the Veterans Ad- 
ministration haye repeatedly found 
that his body is still wracked with 
the ills received ‘in the New Guinea 
wer a, This has never’ been 
denied by the V. A.’s chief, Harvey 
V. Higley. ‘The time is past when 
the McCarthyites can be permitted © 


| 


he came up for sentence in Fed- 


to rob our war heroes any longer. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


derness, of the man is refutation 
enough of any accusation of vio- 
lence. But Herbert Brownell’s 
Justice Department, which sees 
no way of stopping the white 
supremacy violence in the South, 
says Dr. Jackson “conspired” or 
planned to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the U. S. Gow 
ernment by force and violence, 
And Dr. Jackson must stand trial 
on this charges in a. Foley 
Square federal court on March 
12. 


But in so Dr. Jack- 


— 


The Law’s Many Meanings 


would demonstrate truth which 
the -white supremacists cannot 
accept—that given the same op- 
portunities, Negroes and white 
are equals. So. Jackson cannot 
advocate; Miss Lucy . cannot 
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Your Home Freezer 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


‘MANY FAMILIES dream of 
owning a home freezer and ask 


uestions such as how practical 

ey are, where one can be 
placed, how much time and 
money can be saved, how large 
a freezer the family needs, and 
how to operate it. 


To answer these and many 
other questions, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has a 
new bulletin, Home Freezers, 
Their Selection and Use, (HG 
48). Single copies may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S$. Department 
of ee Washington 25, 
D. C. : 


COST CONSIDERATIONS 


There is little doubt that 
many families can have better, 
more varied meals throughout 
the year if they own a home 
freezer. From the money stand- 
point, the benefits are not so 
clear. The cost of freezing and 
storing a pound of food is a 
considerable item. Whether in 
the long run, the family’s food 
budget will be reduced or in- 
creased by use of a home 
freezer, depends on whether 
food is home-grown or pur- 
chased, kinds and quantities. of 
food frozen and how the freezer 
is used. 

- Operating costs vary, too, de- 
pending on such factors as size 
and .design of the freezer, loca- 
tion in the home, and local elec- 
trig rates. Details of how to 
figure operating costs are given 
in the bulletin. 


CONVENIENCE FACTORS 


The advantage of being able 
to freeze left-overs, store bread, 
pons and other baked goods, 

uy larger cuts of meat without 
worrying about using them up, 
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purchase commercially packaged 
frozen foods during sales, store 
away a garden crop or unex- 
pected purchase of fresh fruit 
or vegetables and the saving of 
time and energy for the honie- 
makers—all these are factors to 


be considered. 


Types of freezers, tips on 
wrapping for freezing, success- 
ful freezing, loading and storage 
of food, are all discussed in this 
bulletin. Techniques of regulat- 
ing freezer temperature, how 
and when to defrost are also 
mentioned. 

Additional publications on 
this subject that may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are: Home 
Freezing of Fruits and Veg- 
etables (G10); Freezing Com- 
bination Main Dishes (G 40); 
Chicken in the Freezer (L 279); 
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Freezing Meat and Poultry Prod- | 


ucts for Home Use (G15) and 
How to Choose and Use Your 


~ Refrigerator (IS 56). 


Here’s Health 


ee 


Slow Down — 
After 40 


By Federated Press 


MANY OF US have had the 
shocking experience of learning 
that an apparently healthy 
friend or neighbor has been sud- 
denly struck down by a heart 
attack while shoveling off the 
front walk, bowling or other- 
wise exerting himself. All too 
often, these attacks are fatal. 


When these “accidents” hap- 
pen, it is only natural for those 
close to the victim to wonder 
whether they could have been 
preniener The question cannot 

e answered by a simple “yes” 

or “no. To begin with, in 
many such cases there is no way 
for the doctor to have advance 
warning of the heart. attack. 
What happens is that a person 
whose arteries have, over the 
years thickened and narrowed 
by the disease process known as 
arteriosclerosis suddenly exerts 
himself. This exertion causes 
the heart to demand more oxy- 
gen. Oxygen can only be sup- 
plied in the blood th-ough the 
coronary arteries. ‘The nar- 
rowed arteries cannot feed 
through enough blood and -the 
heart attack occurs. 
_ Because this attack is of such 
a Sudden nature, it is more 
likely than some other heart at- 
tacks to cause severe disturb- 
ance in the electrical balance of 
the: heart muscle, and this in 
turn is more likely to produce 
sudden death. However, in 
many cases, none of these things 
could have been foretold even 
by a thorough medical examina- 
tion, since the arteriosclerosis 
could not have been diagnosed 
in advance, 

This is one reason why so 
many doctors advise the person 
over 40 who does not normally 
do heavy physical labor to avoid 
exertion. It is the sudden de- 
mand of the’ heart for oxygen 
which comes with a sharp and 
unusual increase in exertion 
that can cause serious trouble. 
Without this extra strain a per- 
son could go on fer years and 
years without knowing that his 
circulatory system is impaired. © 

At any rate, it certainly is a 


good investment for the man 


over 40 to pay the neighhor’s 
ty a eons wei so pa 
next time a snow-shoveling 

has to be undertakem  « * 
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By JESUS COLON 


PUERTO RICAN women have pl 


+ 
| # 4 _— he 7 
4 >. * . 


BO gyms 


o 


ayed an outstanding role in Puerto Rico’s strug- 


gle for national liberation, the fight against American imperialism, and in winning for 


political and economic - inde- 
pendence. : 

When you read a book like 
Samuel Sillen’s “Women Against 
Slavery” you realize how little 
we know about great Negro and 
American women and their con- 
tributions to liberate them- 
selves and their fellow human 
beings from the feétters of fear, 
slavery and ignorance, 


If we know very little about 
American women we could as- 


ter ~ 


Ana Roque de Duprey. Teach- 
er, scientist, writer and organ- 
izer. Leader in the’ struggle to 
win the right to vote for Puerto 
Rican women. 


sume that we have less knowl- 
edge about Puerto Rican wom- 
en and their efforts in the fight 
for freedom and democracy. 

On March 8, 1908 the wom- 
en of the Lower East Side or- 
— a great demonstration 
emanding their right to vote, 
against child labor and sweat- 
shops. This demonstration was 
the origin of March 8 being 
proclaimed International Wom- 
en's Day at the International 
Socialist Congress of 1910 in 
London. : 

If a demonstration such as 
that were held today, hundreds 
of Puerto Rican women living 
in that very same neighborhoo 
would: be taking an active part 
in it. Over 40,000 Puerto Rican 
women are organized in the 
needle trades alone, and Puerto 
Rican women have been mili- 
tant fighters all through Puerto 
Rico's history. 

The original inhabitants of 
Boringquen (Indian name _ for 
Puerto Rico) were Indians. They 
gave Puerto Rico women like 


me 


Dona Ines, mother and -counsel- 
lor of Aguabana, a Puerto Rican 
Indian chief, and Dona Luisa, 


another Puerto Rican Indian 


woman whose. virtues are sun 
by Alejandro ‘Tapia, one 
Puerto Rico's first dramatists and 


poets. 
* 


PUERTO RICAN women took 
an active part in the liberation 
struggle of 1868 against Spanish 
imperialism. Because of the per- 
secution and terror aganist per- 
sons organizing the independ- 
ence movements secret societies 
had to be organized. These un- 
derground societies had very 
romantic names—Capa’ Prieta 
(Black Cloak) Lanzador del 
Norte (The Ejector of the North) 
Centro Bravo No. 2 (Brave Cen- 
ter No. 2) to mention just a few. 
As the underground work had 


‘to be intermingled with . the 


everyday activities we could say 
that. women were a “natural” for 
this kind of work, 

Mariana Braceti — known as 
Brazo de Oro (Golden Arm) was 
one of the women who distingu- 
ished herself for her organiza- 
tional abilities and cold blooded 
heroism in this period of Puerto 
Rican history. 

It is interesting to note that 
in those days when women were 
not allowed from the home with- 
out a chaperon and when they 
were not considered for anything 
outside of home and church, that 
Mariana Braceti was made a 
member of the “Lares Revolu- 
tionary Junta” founded Feb. 24, 
1868. 

This junta was responsible for 
the planning and organization of 
the historic September 23rd_re- 
bellion at the town of Lares. 

Another heroic woman of this 
period was Ana Martinez Puma- 
rejo, wile of a leader of the Lares 
rebellion. Her son was also out 
fighting against Spanish imperi- 
alism. When her house was ran- 
sacked and destroyed she set up 
housekeeping under. a mango 
tree. When the Spanish author- 
ities asked “in the name of the 
law” for her son’s~whereabouts 
she answered: “In the name of 
the laws of honor and patriotic 


- women the right to vote and to participate as. man’s equal in their national fight for 


not to talk,” that she did not 
know “where in the mountains 


her son was.” 


BY 1898 when the forces of 
American imperialism invaded 
the island Puerto Rico had al- 
ready developed many women 
teachers, artists, writers and 


poets. 

Lola Rodriguez de Tio was 
perhaps the most representative 
woman of this period. She was 
a well-known writer and poet 
who made great contributions 
to the cause of Puerto Rican in- 
dependence. She wrote new 
militant words for La _ Borin- 
quena, our national anthem 
which contributed greatly in 
raising the sentiment for Puerto 
Rican independence among the 
people at the turn of the cen- 


Lola’s home was a meeting 
place for rebels against Spanish 
rule. Lola Rodriquez de Tio was 
forced to leave Puerto Rico be- 
cause of her political activities. 
When she was at last permitted 
to return tO Puerto Rico, she 


Mariana Braceti. Outstanding 
Puerto Rican woman. Member — 
of the Lares Revolutionary 
Junta of 1868. 


immediately engaged in political 
activity again for which she was 
deported from her native land 
for a second time. General An- 
tonio Maceo, the great Negro 
emancipator of Cuba said of her: 
“with women like her you can 
make revolutions.” 


When Cuba obtained her po- 


—_ 


love, and on a pledge of death 


Working Women To Gather for 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


THE FIRST WORLD Con- 
ference of Women Workers will 
meet in Vienna on June 14 this 
year. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions has issued the call, 
urging the attendance of the or- 
ganized, of women who belong 
to unions affilated to the WFTU 
as well as women who do not. 

The Vienna meeting will be 
historic. For the first time there 
will come together the most im- 
portant of all women, the lead- 
ers in the fight for women’s lib- 
eration—the women.who work. 
The call is addressed to “you 
who live by your wages.” It will 
include women in_ industry; 


women in offices; professional — 


women, like teachers. 

There will be women from 
the imperialist countries and 
from the colonies; women who 


work in the cities and women > 


who work in the countryside. 
The demands in the preli 
: right | 


men (there are many such in the 
colonies); holidays and pensions; 
protection during maternity so 
that the woman worker may con- 
tinue to receive her wages dur- 
ing maternity leaves and may 
be sure of continuing her job 
ofte ~vards, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


World Meet 


The conference will discuss 
ways to recruit women into trade 
unions, and to raise them to all 
levels of trade union leadership. 

Out of this conference, the 
WFTU believes, will come per- 
manent international links emong 
women war-c 


You Tell Us— Who's Going 
Take Invitation Games? 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 

Try to predict the outcome of the National Invitation Tournament starting at the 
Garden next ate ape with reasonable eertainty and youre a better man than I. In 
previous tournament play there were always two or three entrants who in advance, seem- 


MATERIAL THAN DODGERS? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Just ten minutes ago Gil Hodges tenderly squeezed a 
baseball thrown to him by Peewee Reese and pandemonion 
broke loose at Yankee Siadteon--eed here is 7 ie 


going full blast with, let’s see that 
calendar now, fust five weeks to 


RR 


ed to out-distance the field. This ° 
is the coming a for what 
promises to be a real humding- 
er of a tourney this year. 

St. Louis, Oklahoma A&M, 
Lafayette, St. Josephs, Dayton, 
Louisville, Seton Hall, Niagara, 
St. Francis, Xavier, Duquesne 
and Marquette. 

Practically any one of these 
can bat the ears off the others 
on a given day. Interesting proof 
is they’ve been doing it all year 
during regular season contests. 

The only thing permanent 
about collegiate basketball this 
season has been the San Fran- 
cisco Dons, perched alone on its 
record- breaking cloud as remain- 
ing teams scrap unsuccessfully 
for second-best below. 

* 

DAYTON, Louisville and Xav- 
ier, top-ranked tournament trio 
from: the midwest, have kicked 
each other around so unmerci- 
fully that it is difficult to keep 
up with who beat who? Louis- 
ville trounced Dayton twice; 
Dayton beat Xavier and Xavier 
walloped Louisville by 40 points. 
You figure out whose best. 


Duquésne, last years NIT 
champs, received a courtesy in- 
vitation to the tourney. On the 
basis of their up-and-down rec- 
ord they were expected to per- 
form in an equally courteous 
manner by getting ousted real 
early. Then, when Si Green, 


their one man team, sparked a © 


late season upset of slumping 
Dayton, eyebrows were raised. 
No one concedes the Dukes as 
dead now. No team blessed with 
the likes of Green, former Boys 
High great, can ever be ruled 
out if minimum support is re- 
ceived from the four other play- 
ers on the court. 

If this isn’t enough to compli- 
cate porgneenstion, add little 
St. Joseph of Pennsylvania and 
St. Francis of Sesokive, whom 
though unranked among the top 
teams, have been giant killers 
this year. St. Joseph after halt- 
ing the victory skein of St, Fran- 
cis at 18 straight, trounced high- 
rated Temple. Very few have 
rated these two teams in the 
same class with some of the other 
tournament squads but basket- 
ball is still played with five men 
on each side and if 10 hoopsters 
are anywhere near equal ability, 
you can throw form out the 


window. 
| * 


IF THIS isn't enough to dis- 
coura u from prophesyin 
add the wt ‘ne (or opinion—mainly 
mine) that good teams from New 
York's Metropolitan area ‘without 
fabulous won-and-lost records 
can usually humble highly rank- 
ed squads from other sections, 
and your crystal ball will reall y 
get cloudy. In this sense, don’t 
give up on Seton Hall, St. Fran- 
cis, only Ne wYork representa- 
tion, can keep the cake at home 
if it overcomes late-season dold- 
rums and perform as the 
while compiling the - 


| ote will mg 


SAN FRANCISCO University, shown here at Madison Square 
Garden en route to the National Invitation Tournament title in 
1950, is favored to win the NCAA post season exercises this time 
mainly because of the fabulous number one All American, Bill 


Russell. 


veloping sophomores lost five 
early season but have 
been co — own the stretch 
like potential champs. 

I predict Niagara to upset 
Xavier in the with Louis- 
ville nosing out Duquesne in the 
consolation game, 


If I am proven wrong (ex- 
tremely likely) I've got an out 
—my choices might be paired 
early in the tournament. But, 
regardless, I'm sticking with Ni- 
agara to take it all. 

* 


All American Five 


SINCE it is time for All- 
American fives, I'll toss mine in- 
course my 
uenced in the 

by ‘players seen in action, 
but but if ou can show me a better 
way I'll take it. 

Bill Russell, San Francisco; 


Si Green, Duquesne; Tom Hein- 
sohn, Holy Cross; Lennie Rosen- 
bluth, North Carolina and Willie 
Naulls, UCLA, rounds out the 
first five with K. C. Jones, San 
Francisco; Ron Shavlik, North 
Carolina State; Robin Freeman, 
Ohio State; Rod Hundley, West 
Virginia’ and Bob Hopkins, 
Grambling, close behind. 
I'll confess, it was tough to 
hei Jones, marvelous play-mak- 
er captain of the Dons, off the 
first ti ve, which just proves that 
All-American fives are not good jed 
tests for judging comparative 
abilities of players, 

If you're wondering who's 
Hopkins? He's a 6-9 senior from 
little all-Negro Grambling Col- 
lege in Gramblin .. the na- 

tion’s leading o Bewd scorer 


and a tremendous rebounder. 
What's that— Yes, I picked him 


over Darrel Floyd! . | 


go before a new season opens, As 

the lads ~ ob agh oA through their paces: in 
ona, the b question 
ve “age anyone beat last years 

Te champs, the Dodgers and 
Y this time? 

Since the Dodgers finished so 
far out in front of the National 
League, they would have to go 
backward to give any hope to the 
Braves, Giants, Phils and Cards, 
the four whose fans may harbor 
‘pennant hopes to some degree or 
other, will have to count not only 
on improving, but on the Dodgers 
slipping backward. 
| Their hopes may be rising on 
‘ag? following counts: 
|_J » Johnny Podres, who blossom- 
ed so wondrously in the World 
Series, with promise of a tremend- 
ous 1956 season, has been called 
to report for Army service next 
week, and at most, by applying 
for a shift to Florida, will delay 
it a month or so. 

2. Peewee Reese, Mr. Shortstop 
of the National League, started to 
‘look his soon-to-be 37 years when 
he pulled a back muscle going 
down for a routine ground ball 
and was told to go home and do 
nothing for a week. In spite of the 
wealth of young infield talent 
pushing for regular work on the 
club, the opposition feels that 
wngeh poise, savvy and leader- 
ship is a ig part of the club's 
success and ey could be right. 

3. The “sore arm brigade” of 
Don Newcombe, Carl Erskine, Bil- 
ly Loes and Karl Spooner still 
must prove their ‘55 troubles were 
tem 

4, Jackie Robinson, the key! 
clutch inspirational player since 
1947, is also 37 and may be about 
finished with knees giving too 
much trouble for regular duty. 
Other key regulars like Roy Camp- 
anella and Carl Furillo are getting}! 
along, having passed their 34th 
birthdays 


THIS OF COURSE, is all on 
the wishful thinking and maybe 
side. There is a rash of young and 

romising talent down at Vero 
Beach, with infielders like Don 
Zimmer, Humberto Fernandez and 
Charley Neale enough to make 
many big league managers drool. 
The Red Sox are supposed to have 
— $150,000 for the last nam- 

, a fleet, long hitting young Ne- 

second baseman called the 

eo est fielding keystoner to come 
along in years. 


with Podres gone, there are good 
ssibilities in the much sought 
Ken Lehman from Montreal, 

the whispers are that hand- 
some bonus baby Sandy Koufax 
has the stuff to become a N. L. 


Lid May Blow on Oil Lobby Scandal 


(Contiued from Page 2) 


“If only 1 nt of this money 
were Po get 


including that of the labor leaders, 
be considered.” 
* 


A PHASE, of the lobbying in- 
vestigation bears watching by the 
labor movement. The AFL-CIO 
feats expressed its complete willing- 
ness to make public all of its ex- 


“sage for political purposes. 


his it has done, in reply to those, 
a pape: nis he ar gear 

e probe exclusively against 

Among the Senators and else- 


given a push by the resolution set- 
ting up the second, 8-man commit- 
tee, which expanded the field to 


be investigated far beyond the); 


Case incident, the gas bill, and gas 
lobby corruptioin. 

The main effect of his indiscrim- 
inate confusion of corruption with 
lobbying is to take the heat off of 


On the pitching mound, evenii 


ee oa 


> OR 
. . i ~ 


ABOVE YOU : see one of the 
Boston Red Sox’ big pennant 
“ s, 18-game winner Frank - 

ivan, who at 6 feet 7 inches 
is ‘the tallest pitching star in base- 
ball. We don’t know how Davey 
Crockett got into the picture! 


Herb Score in a hurry, 

But anyhow, Podres, Reese, the 
sore arm pitchers and Robinson’s 
age give rival clubs something 
tangible on which to base their 
hopes of the World Champs com- 
ing back to the field. 


improvement in such 
turals as slu 


and fireballin 


gine 
stories x § what's with him 


(bas- 
ed on the same writer's 


which way to turn "eg 
over his head). 
The Yanks Poni 


the elected officials — have been |ha 


bought, and off of th and 
corporations that paid ey 


Why Glubb is Glum These 


GLUBB PASHA—once dubbed the “Emperor of Jordan’—was the most inveter- 
independence of either Jordan or : 
country, as well as Israel. An officer in the British Army and the son of a major 


pronouncements, made in London|of Teamsters and the Mine, Mill 


of the 


ate enemy 


general, he applied to be sent to 


Iraq in 1920 to help in crushing 


the Iraq independence movement 
that sprang up after the First 


World War. 

Ten years later he was transfer- 
red to Jordan to serve in the Arab 
Legion under Peake Pasha, who 
had built it up. 

In 1939 he became head of the 
Legion, which he increased from a 
force of 1,100 men when he took 


~ \lover to well over 30,000 now. 


“Hiya, Senator... ” 


Dixiecrats 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tees who showed distaste for seg- 
regation,. and boasted publicly 
that as chairman of the-Senate Sub- 
Committee on civil rights he vio- 
lated the law by failing to call 
committee meetings and by put- 
ting bills in his pocket for’a year. 
His new post gives him a major 
voice in appointments to the judi- 
ciary, and endangers progressive 
legislation on civil rights, immigra- 
tion, and labor. 

* 


THE NEGRO people of the, 
South, with the active support of 
Northern Negroes and _ progres- 
sive whites, drove ahead last week 
to put into effect the rights they 
won—legally—in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction eras. They were 
shocked but undiscouraged by the 
expulsion of Miss Autherine Lucy 
from the University of Alabama by| 
action of its trustees, on an ex- 
cuse and in a manner that only 


Plot Election Move 


proved the participation of the 
university heads in the Dixiecrat 
plot. They were likewise undis- 
mayed by the suit brought against 
Miss Lucy and her attorneys, and 
by another suit of the state of 
Louisiana for dissolution of the 
NAACP on the ground that it had! 
not filed yearly membership lists. 
The state is utilizing for this 
pose a law passed in 1924 to break 
up the Klan. 


pur- 


The Montgomery bus boycott 


continued in full force despite the 
mass arrest of Negro clergymen 
* the city. Help for the beleaguer- 
begun to take organizational form 
in “Southern Aid” centers both 
North and South. 


Negroes of Montgomery has 


Representative A. Clayton Pow- 


ell (D-NY) has called for a Day 
of Deliverance, to be observed ia 
prayer meetings on Wednesday, 
March 28. 
there will be a vast response. 


Indications are that 


Joe North on Frank Sinatra 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to the bad graces of the Un- 
Americans for making “The 
Housé 1 Live In” virtually a 
household song at the time. There 
is much that is fascinating in his 
life, his origins and early days. 
His father was a fireman who 
boxed professionally; his mother 
who has been a midwife worried 
over her child’s future because 
he belonged “to a religious mi- 
nority,” and felt the sting of dis- 
crimination. x 


EARLY the lad liked to sing 
and even when he was working 
on the trucks of the “Jersey Ob- 
server, ., delivering areyree 
his mother scurried. around to 
the clubs and cafes cajoling the 
proprietors with stories of her 
sons musical prowess. 


He got a toe-hold on the 
when the Union Club of 


bakes and other j 
region, and his mother, who evi- 
dentl no mean talent 


y 
as an impresario, labored to per- 
suade the proprietor to 
Frankie on radio. “We could er 
ford to pay him $40 a week for 


t week,” the owner 
ted, “but we couldn’t put 
a radio wire. We weren't bi 


for that kind of thing. 
came when Major 


story, more often than not, js a 
shabby script with a sorry end- 
ing. According to this biography, 
the coterie of yes-men that sur- 
round him, has adopted the slo- 
gan “The king can do no wrong,” 
and the kid they once called Slats 
on the streets of Hoboken is now 
‘The King.” Fist fights and 
shabby brawls in plush night 
clubs form too many chapters of 
his life; garish love affairs in 
front-page headlines follow one 
another monotonously; his name 
is bandied about with one beaute- 
ous star after another. 


¥ 


THE cheap-jack newspapers 
reveled in his transatlantic capers 
with a renowned actress: the 
scriveners used their purple pen- 
cils to describe the romance as 
something akin to that of Pelleas 
and Melisande; then came the 
inevitable break-up, then another 
name, and another, and all the 
rest of it riotously fed the pub- 
lic, particularly the young, who 
adore their Frankie. 

Yet his talent is such that it 
has triumphed over the scandals 
that are part of the Hollywood- 
Tin Pan Alley tradition. “As it is,” 
his biographer says, “he can get 
away anything short of the 
premeditated murder. of his 
grandmother.” He has slugged 
and been in night clubs, 
a sort of opulent Francois Villon, 
thgaas pore ot Bae ed pec- 

are possibly understand- 
able, such as his bhing 


letters 
to Louella Parsons. And it may 


t than ‘ 


The basis of his policy was to 
use the backward Bedouins, from 
among whom the Legion was re- 
cruited, against the more political 
advanced Arabs demanding inde- 
pendence. : es 

AFTER the Second World War, 
when his position in Jordan was 
regarded as unshakable, he became 
the chief pillar of British domina- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Egyptians might rail against 
British imperialism, Iraqi workers 
might strike against the British oil 
companies, but Glubb Pasha, who 
had King Abdullah of Jordan under 
his thumb, ruled secure. 

During the war against Israel 
after the United. Nations proclaim- 
ed partition Glubb Pasha led the 
Arab Legion against the people of 
Israel. 

For him Communism and Arab 
independence were the 
enemies. In one of his rare public 


Mobilization 
(Continued from Page 5) 


cop now for Congressional ‘bills. 
* 


|Britain—under Jordan control has 
twin | 


|a new and devastating blow agains 
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LONDON. 


any other Arab 


in 1949, he proclaimed his anti- 
Communist aims and his det 
nation to prevent any friendly re- 
lations between Arab countries and 
the Soviet Union. 


| His downfall started last Decem- 
ber when with General 
Templer, C.1.G.S., he tried to stam- 
pede Jordan into joining the reac- 
‘tionary Bagdad Pact. 
* ? 

THE PEOPLE of Jordan took 
to the streets, led by their National 
|Liberation Committee. The Jordan 
‘Government resigned rather than 
agree to the British Government's 
Begs 

The cry that Glubb should be 
sacked was raised for the first time. 
Jordan refused to join the pact and 
Templer retired defeated. 
| In\January a second attempt to 
‘bribe Jordan into joining the Bagh- 
idad Pact led to even stormier 
events. 


- Glubb Pasha orderéd the Arab 
‘Legion out to shoot down the pro- 
‘testing workers and students. Their 
‘bullets have cost him his job. 


Ever since that day the move- 
ment to get him sacked and bring 
the Arab Legion—now. paid by 


‘grown. . 
John Bagot Glubb, who will be 
60 next month, is out. His fall is 


and Smelter workers, the latter 
expelled by the CIO in 1949 for 
| being “Communist - dominated.” 
The ILA which the IBT took un- 
der its , also moved towards 
some conciliation with the West 
Coast International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
with an agreement for simultane- 
ous expiration of their pacts. 

How this criss-cross of rela- 
tionships. may be affected by the 
developments taking place, no one 
can predict with certainty. 

But one thing is certain, the pos- 
itive significance of the merger and 
the importance of maintaining la- 
bor unity surpasses by far any 
issues that may be involved in 
the Beck-Meany dispute. A sus- 
pension would lead to a far wider 
split and be disastrous for all labor. 
The effect of the division has al- 
ready been a slowing of the steps 
for the much promised organizing 
drive by the united labor. move- 
ment, and it is bound to seriously 
imped labor's political action. 

—G. M. 


A Ae eg 


Tory foreign policy. 
Filling the registration card in 


wrote, name: “Glubb”; home or 


IT WAS an election issue, as 
Wilkins had predicted, but it was 
deeper than that. For there were 
those heard from who could not 
wait indefinitely for redress. 

L. A. Blackman of Elloree, S. C.., 
had lost his contracting business 
and was reduced to selling news- 
papers for a living, his life threat- 
ened, because he supported the 
Supreme Courts desegregation 


cluding the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy, whom the conference heard, 
will soon be tried in court for de- 
manding a bus seat in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Gus Courts at 60, is the 
lone Negro registered voter in 
Humphreys County, Miss., and he 
has had to survive racist gunfire 
to boast of that privilege. And 
there is Autherine Lucy. These are 
the victims of the “albatross” 


plus. The delegates here were able 
only to indicate the answers. 


—_————e| 


on the other. 

But increasingly what you felt 
about him in the New Deal days 
seems to be vanishing. I have 
not heard his golden voice speak 
up for anything worthwhile ae 

‘days: not a syllable from him 
about, say, Miss Autherine Lucy, 
nor, so far I have heard or read, 
has he given a hand to any cru- 
sade to win equal rights for Ne- 
groes in the arts. ) 


THERE is more than a hint in 


| - 

tion from one of his lady- 

a top-flight actress who 

: “Why am I working? I'm 

_ sick -of work. I don’t enjoy it 
. What does it get you?” - 


ruling. Nearly 100 Negroes, in-' 


whose relief requires legislation, | 


business address: “Lloyd's Bank, 
London”; occupation; “officer”; 
nationality; “British.” 


Meany-Beck 


(Continued from Page 4) | 
ing trades craft unions of Detroit 
over who should do the work of 
conversion at the Packard plant 
there, was settled in a conference 
between Reuther and Hoffa, the 
latter conceding to the auto union, 
some 70 jobs affected. But the 
basic issue of relations between’ 
the industrial unions and the build- 
ing and metal crafts is still up in 
the air very much unsettled. 

ALSO INVOLVED in the pic- 
ture is the mutual assistance pact 
between the Western Conference 


a Cyprus hotel, General Glubb ° | 


LAST Tuesday, March 6. 
marked the 26th anniversary of 
the great unemployed demon- 
strations throughout the country 
which forced state and local gov- . 
ernments to grant relief to mil- 
lions of starving unemployed, 
and which advanced the move- 
ment for unemployment and so- 
cial insurance. The demonstra- 
tions were organized by the Na- 
tional Unemployed Councils, 
headed by Israel Amter (above) 
who died November 24, 1954, 


Worker subscription 


and Dail 
are now just short of 


drive, a 


the banquet honoring William Z. 


challenged by Queens. 


set their goals 
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But they expected many subs to come in Friday evenin 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE | 


New Yorkers edged a bit closer last week to their Worker 
ag in the current circulation 


e two-thirds mark. 
at 


Foster on his 75th birthday. The 


state Freedom of the Press Committee was shooting for 75 percent 
of its subscription targets at this affair. The ee Om 
March 31. March has been designated as Nationa 
to be used for an all-out effort to reach drive goals. 
The county organization in the lead at the time of the banquet 


was scheduled to gain temporary possession of the D.W. cup, to 
be awarded to the county making the best showing in the drive. 


Brooklynites now have temporary 


is set to end 
Press Month, 


possession, but their lead is 


' Nationally, Philadelphians, in a major spurt, have caught u 
to New Yorkers in.the campaign. The two are runnin 
neck in a race for leadership of the major areas in the’ 

But Wisconsin continues to set a torrid pace 


neck-and- 


for the nation. 


subs during March. They've turned in 11 of the additional 
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By CLARA BODIAN 


er Truth and Harriet Tubman 


the recent events in Alabama, 
when Miss Autherine J.~ Lucy 


courageously demanded her equal 


: 


| Mary McLeod Bethune, 
THAT the spirit of Sojourn-'who aaint Ses une 


'was constantly réferred to with 


lives on, has been proven by 


rights as a student in the Alabama 
University, when Mrs. Rosa Parks 
displayed her strength and deter- 
mination when she refused to move 
back in a bus when ordered to do 
so by a bus driver. 


Both. of these- heroic Negro 
women have attracted the atten- 
tion of people on an international 
scale. By their actions they in- 
spired the people from all walks 
of life, like their courageous sisters 
in the past. 

Negro women are associated in 


Mrs. Rosa Parks, civic leader, 
whose arrest for refusing to give 
up her seat on a Montgomery, 


Ala. bus launched historic boy- 
cott movement, 


numerous organizations and reli- 
gious groups all over the U. S. Two 
organizations are 
Council of Negro Women, which 
has many affiliated women’s 
groups and the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women which is 
the older and larger in member- 
ship. It has local associations prac- 
tically in every state of the Union. 

Early in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1955, I attended the National 
Council of Negro Women’s conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. The 
theme of the convention 
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Women's Groups Alert To Issues 


Challenge To The Future.” The of “slave-like exploitation of Negro 
.women domestic workers, brought 


who was founder of the council 


reverence and deep affection. Her 
followers appeared confident and 
able to carry on where she left off. 


The delegates, who came, rep- 
resented the local council from all 
over the country. There also were 
a number of fraternal delegates 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S DAY 


representing various national wom- 
en's organizations, as well as some 
observers. 

The program, a typical one of 
their recent conventions, covered 
a wide range of topics concerning 
women’s interests. One entire day, 
for example, was spent in.a work- 
shop on “Community Attitudes and 
Housing” as factors in the imple- 
mentation of desegregation in edu- 
cation. Other parts of the pro- 
gram were concerned with such 
topics as youth today; with civil 
rights and the then recent lynching 
of Emmett Till: and with the cur- 
rent international scene and the 
Geneva conference. 

* 


THE AIMS set by this women’s 
conference are very closely related 
to the labor and people's struggle 
for democratic liberties and for 


NAACP showing how the women 


e “a . 


into New York State from _the 


South.” It was unfolded in an all- | 


day yey hearing in the cham- 
bers of the N. Y. Bar Association. 

A vicious racket conducted by 
corrupt traffickers in human misery 
—so declared the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


Affidavits were submitted by the 


were sold as slaves—they worked 
veut 7 a.m. se .m.—then were 
orced to pay for their transporta- 
tion and other debts. 


The above facts indicate that) 


there is a great deal to be done by 
women’s organizations. The women 
are on the move, they are more 
politically alert. 


Negro wom- 


SESE RNa 
Pe a's ve ate 
Se eek : ; 
~ So ‘ . 


the National | 


| 
was | 
“Twenty Years in Retrospect. A cently presented a shocking picture iaries and others. 


economic well-being .. . 


the aims of all the working women 
‘In our nation. 


There are over 20 million wom- | 
en in industry. One third of the) 
‘working population are women. 
Less than 3. million are in trade| 


unions. 

In 1953, the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Labor Department re- 
ported that 242 million of the na- 
tion’s workers are Negro women, 
or one out of every eight women 


and -to | 


workers. Three-fourths of the Ne- 
gro women workers are employed 
as private household workers, as 
service workers not in private 
households, and as operators in fac- 


tories, laundries and other work 


places. 


A small percentage are in va- through women’s 


rious professions, and there are, 
technicians and clerical workers 
and some in the cultural and busi-. 
ness fields. 

* 


ANOTHER SURVEY made re- 


Mrs. Mary McCleod Bethune, 
late educator, who founded one 
of the leading women’s organi- 
zations, the National Council of 
Negro Women. 


an leader, who has spent most of 
her life in the U.S. and made ma- 
jor contributions for a better life 
for all, is a blot on our nation. | 


A counter-offensive is vitally 
necessary. And women can be an 
energetic force in this . struggle 

u like 
the National Goma: of Negro 
Women and National Association 
of Colored Women, with the Na- 
tional Councils of Jewish and 
Catholic Women, the League of 
Women Voters, the Women’s Auxil- 


PUERTO RICAN WOMEN 


(Coontiniued from Page 11) 


litical independence Lola Rod- 
riguez de Tio went to live there 
where she was elected to the 
National Academy of Arts and 
Letters. Today one of the streets 
in Havana, the Cuban capital, 
bears her name. 

* 

AMERICAN imperialism’s in- 
vasion of the Puerto Rican na- 
tion- mutilated. the natural de- 
velopment of the Puerto Rican 
nation. 

At this point feminism was 
mane all over Europe and 
the United States. Puerto Rican 
women of the well to do and 
the upper middle classes started 
organizing feminist leagues and 
became very active in the move- 
ment to win their rights to vote 
and other elementary civic and 
economic rights. 

Ana Roque de Du 


y 
the most prominent fi 
this feminist movement 


for 


les, that heroic Puerto Rican na- 


| Rico, 


of the Antilles. Ana Roque 
de Duprey founded many publi- 
cations dedicated to the struggles 
for women’s rights. She also 
wrote two novels. 


The “Astronomical Society of 
- France” made her an honorary 
member. Ana Roque de Du- 
prey was born in Aguadilla, 
Puerto Rico, in 1858, and° died 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, - in 
1933, at the age of 80. 
* 


TODAY WOMEN like~Tula 
Perez, a peasant woman, member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Puerto Rican Communist Party, 
are blazing the trail for a new kind 
of woman leadership in Puerto 
Rico. 

We can not close this article 
without mentioning Blanca Cana- 


Our condemnation of terrorist 
methods which the Puerto Rican 


admiring Blanca Canales’ courage 
and devotion the cause of 


Textile Drive 


(Continued from Page 3) 
way there must be assurance that 
mid-drive jurisdictional disputes 
and unforseen claims would not 
arise. It seems to me this is a 
justified demand. Also, I heard 
oe proposed to Valente 
that the amount of money and 
manpower the AFL-CIO will 
make available for organizing 
purposes to a union should be 
proportionate to the amount of 
money and manpower the union 
itself is ready to put in. 

Valente didn’t take to that but 
insisted that not an agreement for 
a joint drive but a merger is the 
answer. So the TWUA took him 


Worker and The Worker been 
“Circulation means more 
fluence. . . . Circulation means 


money which is 


| 's ability to operate and play an increasing 


tion’s affairs. 


in order to help promote our 
order to keep going. 


Circulation and finances go hand -in hand. 
paper. We need a 


We 
regular 


The Lifeliners have been established for just this p 
Will you take the pledge to help our paper exist 


This week's Lifeliners: Sam, 


Madison, $1; Z, $1; EB, $2; IS, $2; RN, $2. 


Send me a regular reminder envelope 


Mail to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 
or bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


Bklyn, $3; B’klyn, 


$5; NYC, $1; 


tic notion that the workers are 
just waiting for someone to come 
and ask them to sign applica- 
tion cards, 

It isn't that simple. They have 
to be WON for unionism—and 
won away from the long-estab- 
lished paternalistic systems of 
the southern millowners. But ex- 


~~ 1 perience in the South has shown 


that once a - significant initial 
breakthrough registers the work- 
ers move fast and vigorously. 
The targets are the big giants 
like the Burlington chain employ- 


ing 45,000 workers; the Cannon, 
United Merchant and Manufac- 
turers, Avondale, Bibb, Lowen- 
stein and other chains. Then 
there. are the duPont synthetic 
goods industries. 

It would be a shame and sur- 
render to obstructionism, for the 
AFL-CIO to yield to the hold- 
ups of opportunist leaders. The 
rules should be set and the drive 
should be signaled, and after a 
certain time limit those who don’t 
go along should be left on the 


wayside. 


—— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tis Perry, Gil Green and others of 
our comrades now in prison.” 
“Paul Robeson’s struggle for a 


passport is the key struggle for the 
right to travel in_ this country. | 
Every effort must be put forward 
to take advantage of the tremen-. 
dous opportunities to break through | 
on this question.” 


“While I was in prison in 1954, 
along with all the other Negro 
oe eee was thrilled at the great 
egal victory of the NAACP in the 
Supreme Court against segregation. 
Certainly, our party stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the NAACP, the 
churches, the fraternal societies, 
the women’s and all other organiza 
tions of the workers in united strug- 
gle for the complete equality and 
reedom of the Negro people in all 
spheres of life.” 

* 


“I AM happy to be able to re- 
sume my place among the Negro 
people, the labor movement, and 
all other progressive forces on be- 
half of democracy and peace in our 
country.” This was Davis answer, 
when asked about his own plans: 


“I personally have some unfinish- 
ed business—first, to continue the 
struggle against the jimcrow sys- 
tem in the Federal penitentiary set- 
up. Secondly, to recover the manu- 


script of a book on the oppression 


BEN DAVIS INTERVIEW 


of the Negro people which the 
government gave me. permission to 
write, but which it is now trying 
to steal from me by refusing to turn 
it over. 

“I am personally happy, too, that 
the expiration of my period of re- 
strictions on “ i release” 
coincided with the celebration of 
the 75th birthday of the great lead- 
er of our party, William Z. Foster. 

Davis made his first major pub- 
lic appearance at the birthday cele- 
bration for Foster. He still, how- 
ever, faces restrictions in travel, 
and has the threat of a ten-year 
sentence under the membership 
clause of the Smith Act hanging 
over his head. He, and his ‘co-de- 
fendants—John Gates, Eugene Den- 
nis, Jack Stachel, and Carl Wint- 
er—have been indicted; but not 
tried on this charge. 

Concluding the interview, he had 
this final word: 
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‘Tax Cats for Headlines 


Not for Taxpayers 


ALBANY. 

THE HARRIMAN GOP tax 
peace’ conference is beginning 

y Ti like a legislative Munich. 

mel aay ep here early in the 

the two parties have vir- 
+ tually agresd not to cut income 
all this year but for 
of headlines, politics 
me Ag aaa wooing, both sides 
nigh yy deg. the tax-cut 
poor for all its worth. Harri- 
man’s $5 slash per taxpayer was 
/4nadequate to begin with but 
the Republican proposals actual- 
ly were a boon to higher income 
_ brackets. Neither side wants to 
risk a $40 to $50 million cut in 
state revenues in an election 
year, especially when the small 
tax reductions are at the expense 
of schools, salary increases, and 
social welfare needs. 

What the Governor wants is 
an “out” on the whole business. 
With his own tax bill killed in 
both Houses of the Legislature, 
he is hoping for a ‘compromise’ 
to avoid being put in the posi- 
tion of having to veto or sign the 
Republican tax cuts of 20 per- 
cent on the first $100 of income 
taxes and 10 percent aove that. 

The Republican long - range 
view on taxes was given this 
reporter last week by a leading 
majority member who said that 
should the GOP win in 1958 
they'd want to restore the tax 
“cuts. “We don’t want to be in a 
position of having to raise in- 
come taxes after making such a 
hullabaloo about cutting them 
under a Democratic Administra- 
tion. It would be better all 
around if we all forgot the 


damned_ business.” 
a 


THE GOVERNOR and Re- 
publicans saved “face” by agree- 
ing to humanizing tax amend- 
ments which grant an additional 
$400 exemption to those over 
65, the blind and for both 
spouses if they are over 65 or 
blind. The exemption maximum 
would end at $6,400 for a single 
taxpayers income and $6,800 
for a married couple. Full medi- 
cal deductions for the blind and 
aged up to $1,2500 for a single 
— and $2,500 for a married 

were agreed on and 
a mothers and widowers 
tec be allowed to deduct 
$400 each for the care of their 
first two children during work- 
‘ing hours. A ceiling of $800 on 
deductions was set. 


— 
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During Senate debate on Re- 
lican cuts in Harriman’s 
udget, Sen. Austin Erwin, 
GOP chairman of the Finance 
Committee, sought to “explain” 
them by saying that the Re . 
licans can’t get information 
Democratic department Awors 
or the Governor's office on bud- 
get breakdowns. “When we can’t 
get information we cut,” he 
shouted. He gave this as the 
GOP reason for slashing $2,- 
300,000 in welfare aid. 
Manhattan Democrat oseph 
Zaretski lea to feet. 
“Will you tell the witb on re- 
lief that if they get ny next 
year to stay hungry because 
youre not on what you call 
informati he cried angrily. 
ews clients are mounting ev- 
ap | and you stand there and 
ta K a out getting information. 
What kind of. information do 
you want? The poor want aid, 
not politics.” 


MAYOR WAGNER is report- 
ed — over Harriman’s 
apathy in the face of Republican 
moves to slash the city’s request 


for day care aid and $9,000,000 


‘from motor vehicle registration 


fees. Could this be Harriman’s 
revenge for Wagner's support 
of Stevenson? 

The Teachers Union last week 
came up with a proposal: that 
won the ear of many legislators. 
Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative, suggested that the 
Administration and Legislature 
schedule a series of public hear- 
ings throughout the state, with 
adequate notice in each area, to 
evaluate the Heald Commission 
report jon schools and recom- 
mend changes in state aid. The 
hearings would be held between 
the months of the 1956 adjourn- 
ment and convening of the 1957 
Legislature. 

THE CITIZENS Union blast- 
ed the $35,000 cut proposed by 
Republicans in appropriations 
for the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, It pro- 
tested, too, the $2,300 elimina- 
tion of a salary rise for Charles 
Abrams, Commission Chairman, 
“who is an internationally recog- 
nized expert in the field of race 
relations.” A legislative memo- 
randum to all le egislators by the 
Union said that “this is the time 
to expand rather than limit 
agency working in race rela- 
tions. 
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Brooklyn. 
Two Manhattan legislators join-| 
ed them, Leonard Farbstein, vet- 
eran East Side Assemblyman, and 
Louis DeCalvio, leader in the 2nd 
A.D. in lower Manhattan’s Italian- 
American district. 
All of them are reported to be 
backing Berman’s efforts to dis- 
charge his bills which end the 
informer system under the “secur- 
ity risk” law and bar _ questions 
pertaining to one’s political affilia- 
tions or associations of state em- 
loyes. Berman is ready to call 
~” discharge of his measures this 


week. 
a. 


SORIN has adopted a go-slow 
attitude on his measure which is 
starred on the Senate calendar. 
Only the introducer can remove 
the star on his bill for debate. 
There were signs that the Browns- 
ville legislator was becoming in- 
creasi ingly discomfited by the meas- 
ure and would like to stall action 
on it as long as possible. Pressure 
from organizations and fellow leg- 
islators who oppose it seems to 
have impressed Sorin that it would 
be wiser to remove the political 
stigma that-is attached to such a 
repressive bill—especially in his dis- 
trict, one of the strongest working- 
class and minority areas in the 
state. 

The Baker-Metcalf bill to give 
FHA and VA mortgaged housing 
to SCAD anti-discrimination juris- 
diction will be 5 mney by com- 


mittees in both houses this week 


‘By HERBERT SIGNER 
REPUBLIC AVIATION 


Corp., one te profit 
subcommittee last 


hogs in the aircraft industry, told a House 
wank it made a juicy net profit of $46,123,000 in the past 


seven years. 


Justrin Ostro, 
Republic lodge 
whose 12,000 members are round- 
ing out the third week of their 


fine financial picture’ proves .the 
union’s argument that P Reouklic 
“can well afford to pay the addi-|* 
tional 19 cents” being asked by the|™ 
wheal has bee nding 
epublic has n sta 

on its take-it-or-leave-it offer ss a 
measly nickel increase, despite its 
fabulous profits. The union, on the 
other hand, came down from an 
original 38-cent package demand 
to its current 19-cent wage fringe} on 
proposal. 

The Machinists, weekly paper of 
the powerful International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, says in its cur- 
rent issue that the Republic strik- 
ers are “the first on the firing line 
in this year’s aircraft negotiations.” 
Some 200,000 aircraft and missile 
workers nationally are in the midst 
of contract struggies now. 

THE FIRST breakthrough came 
this week with a reported 17-cent 
package won by the Machinists on 
the eve of a strike deadline at the 
Lockheed aircraft plants in Califor- 


semblyman Baker will move to dis- 
charge this bill on Tuesday for a 
vote — on Wednesday or 


for a vote, it was learned. As- 


Thursda 


Selected 


Movie 


On the Carousel—kids (2) 8:30 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse (2) 11 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

Junior Town Meeting—India (13) | 
Noon 

Lone Ranger (2) 1 

The Arts Around Us (9) 1 

Movie: Force of Evil with John 
Garfield (7) 1:30. Recommended 

Championship Bowling (4) 2 

Congress Answers: Rep. Frank 

Thompson, Jr. (D-NJ) (13) 2 

Movie opera: Luci. di Lammer- 

moor part 2 (Italian) (13) 2:30 

Basketball—Globetrotters vs. Whirl- 

winds (2) 3 

Pro Basketball (4) 3 

Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5. The 
Planet — Wandered 

Princeton ‘56 (4) 6. First of series 

on physical sciences 

Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 

Play: Act of Decision (4) 7 

Big pore (4) 7:30. Ad- 

miral goes after $100,000. 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Trouble with 

landlord 

Perry Como—variety (4) 8 to 9 

Latin American Carnival (13) 8 

Stage Show (2) 8:30. The Dorseys 

Bing Crosby in High Tor—Musical 

(2) 9:30, "One hour and half 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Paarde (4) 10:30. 


1950). NY TV Debut ?) fi: (15 

Touch of Venus 
(1948) Musical fantasy (7) 11:15 
Movie: Actors and Sin (2) 12:45, 
Two Ben Hecht stories 


TV 
Sunday, March 1 1 


Joe Bostic's Gospel Train (13) 
9 a.m, 


ee Bailey's. Sing-a-Song—Kids 
PL Be Three (2) 11;30. Jobn But- 


—_ a 


ee a March 10 | 


oe eens) 


Movie: The 


TV and 
Guide 


I Spy—Raymond Massey host. The 
Four German-U-boat lands in 
Long Island (5) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Young- 
sters visit airport 

Wonderama—kids (5) 12:30 on. 

Adventure—science (2) 2:30 

Movie: Laurence Olivier and Claire 
Bloom in Richard the Third by 
Shakespeare. World premiere on 
TV (4) 2:30 to 5:30 RECOM- 
MENDED 

ree the nation—President of Italy 
2) 3 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Sen Estes Kefauver—guest 

Omnibus (2) 5. Rachel arson dis- 
cusses clouds. 

Win A Million Lire—quiz (13) 5.30 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

N. Y.: Times Youth Forum Is Art 
for Few or Many? (5) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 

Famous Film Festival—Second part! le 

of Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra | Pe 

—_ Claude Rains and Vivien 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Comet Hour (4) 8. Jonathan Win- 

Lahr—comics trio 

S) Pe Read 


mett’s § the Dock 
read by James Ma Mason 
Amateur 


GE Theatre: al Tone in 
tist (2) 9 
Perfect M 


t of the 
the Machinists| oo 


strike, promptly insisted “this very|,. 


ss 


‘Republic laid of 


seman Pay Shout the scien 
Alfred yore me (2) 9:30, The} 


nia, taking in some 22,500 workers. 
was seen as 


fight of the Re- 


= bic oan te uestion now a whether 
pm give wa ae 
faith or whe try 
to follow the Kohler and "Westings 
house formula—best known in air- 
a as the North American formu- 
Now, Republic has been joined 
in its strikebreaking and union- 
busting by its pe r, the Fair- 
child aE Engine Co. on 
Island. A Machinist ist lodge in 
rai ild’s Stratos. Division .is on 
strike, with the same kind of police 
assaults and mass arrests as took 
place at Republic. Unions at Fair- 
child’s engine and missile divisions 
»iare up against strike deadlines. 
* 


A REPUBLIC spokesman told 
the House subcommittee that top 
company officials on the gravy train 
have split almost $3,000,000 in 
bonuses in the last four years. 
Mundy I. Peale, Republic president 
who won’t budge on his nickel offer 
to the union, was paid last year a 
$87,464 salary, p us a bonus of 
$20,000. | 
is was during the time that 
some 10,000 
workers and embarked on a whole- 
sale speedup program in its four 
plants. among the remaining 12.- 
000. workers. The Pentagon help- 
ed this profit-hungry outfit along 
in this same period with juicy ex- 
a — for jets and -_ 
siles, and is encouraging Repu Cc 
to hold out against the union by 
virtue. of the fact that the company 
has a half-billion dollars in back- 
‘log orders. 

Fairchild, which forced a strike 
over some fringe issues, testified in 
Washington it kept a handful of 
retired admirals and generals: on 
its parol paying “fabulous” sal- 
aries, for doing ing except om 
their “good speaking acquaintances 
'in the Pentagon te get lush con- 
tracts for their bosses. 


* 


NORTH AMERICAN Aviation, 
hero to all aircraft corporations be- 
cause of its strikebreaking record, 
has free use of government owned 
plants which cost thé American 
people some $95 million. Unele 


of. seata, 9 Bem 5 
idizing private profits at 


the expense of the American peo- 


Robert Em-/ above 


President Pes nan) eve. of Ply 5) 9: 90 joraeed 


es ta eer—from a story 


World 5 War II Wm. Chapman | 
White | 
What's My. fog! 10:90 . 

lish) (4) 11:30 © 


_ MONDAYS-WEDNESDAYS 
a 7-10 p.m, © 


_ Single Ade 250. 


af; 


“MOVIES - 
You Jeger th Deny Kayo, 
Paramount ° 


Shakespeare's Twelfth Night (Rus o.. 


sian) New Cameo 
1 Oklahoma, 
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office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


March 11, 1956: 
Price 10 Cents | 
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By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, 


Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted: 


that an attempt had been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill 
for $2,500. Supporters of the gas steal intimated slyly that the charge 


inside THE WORKER 


, 
Dixiecrats Would 
Have House Name 


Next President 
- =—See Page 5 
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Building Trades 
W orkers 


Invade Capital 
—See Page 2 


* . 


interview with 
Ben Davis 
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—See Page 3 
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Ike Writes 
A Letter 
To Bulganin 


yit>. 


~See Page 4 
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Special Women’s 


Day Features 
—See Pages 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14 


* 


Picking the Lineup - 


For Basketball .Classic 
—See Page 12. &y 


re oes 


Gus Courts, Belzoni, Miss., 
grocer who told rally how he 
was shot at because he refused 
to withdraw his registration as 
a voter. 


Why Glubb Pasha 
Looks Glum 


--See Page 13 


2,000 Civil Rights Marchers Raise Demands 
In Nation's Capital — 


' nn SY : 
. x 


oe 


“a 


See Page 5 


Delegates from Ford Local 600, United Automobile Workers. 


A section of the audience at the Civil Rights ‘Mobilization in 
the Interdepartmental auditorium, Washington. 


- — - _ 
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TKE’S DECISION 
An Editorial 


IT WOULD be foolish to deny that in President Eis- 
enhower’s decision to run for reelection the labor move- 
ment is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. 
Like all Americans, we are happy that the President feels 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make 
such a decision: But this does not remove the real issue 
presented by Eisenhower as the top man on the GOP 
ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower is essentially a front man 
for the Cadillac Cabinet which is the chosen representa- 
tive of American corporate wealth. And behind Ike's 
notably photogenic smile these men have pursued their 
own financial interests at the expense of labor and the 
neople, Banking on a GOP victory next November they 
are hoping for another four years of plunder. 

“There is no doubt_that Eisenhower has achieved a_ 
popularity which no Republican can match. For Ike “end. « 
ed the Korean war which Truman “began.” Ike went to 
Geneva where a period of relaxation in world relationships 
was ushered in. Ike vetoed the natural gas ge bill which 
certain Democratic leaders sponsored, ‘These are facts 
which are all the mote tupeeras to millions of voters — 

‘precisely because they stand out in contrast to pronounce- 
ments by many leading Democrats which minimize Geneva 
and foster a contifuing arms build-up. oa 
Thus Eisen! . re vides an attractive facade to the 


; as ie - . ’ fe , , ; “ ” 
. old plunde slican Party, and that is why 
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Assiqnm ent: US. A 


was a phony, designed 
secure the defeat of the bill 

By March 4, however, 
Senator Barry F. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 
ing taken Superior Oil Co. mon- 
ey for his election campaign, 
declared that half of the mem- 
bership of Congress had taken 
oil company money. 

“If everybody who received a 
contribution from Keck,” the 
president of the Superior Oil . 
Co.,; went before the (Senate 
Select) committee probing lob- 
bying, Goldwater told the 
press, “I imagine half the House 
and Senate would have been up 
there.” ; 

He said that. he could, but 
would not, name other Repub- 
lican senators, and “four or five 
Democrats”. who took Keck 
money. ) 

Each week since the initial 
disclosure by Case, even the 
feeble probing that has: been 
pursued under pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, has opened up new 
areas of probable ‘corruption 
among legislators of both par- 
ties. : 
In . addition to Case, the. 
names of Senators Carl Curtis 
(R-Nebr), Roman Li Hruska (R- 
(Nebr), Bourke B. Hickenooper 
(R-Iowa) have been put in the 
spotlight by. the admissions of. 
lobbyists and campaign fund op- 


erators. 
* 


THE ONLY Senator who has 


‘admitted receiving oil company 


money, however, is. Goldwater. 
The desperate efforts that have 
been pg ever the past four 
weeks to hamstring any inquiry 
+but to provide fare Bo, that 
would be accepted by the pub- 
lic as a probe—indicates that the 


Jeadership of both parties fears 


that the roof may blow off. 

The statement. of Senator 
Walter F, George (D-Ga) last 
week that the offer of $2,500 by 
John M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 
pany lebbyist, to Senater Case, 
was “improper” but not  “ille- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE, for a long time, 
belonged to the legion of 


FrankieSinatra fans and I 
say it without gg Pian 
skinny kid from Hoboken, 
| New Jersey, is 

a superior at- 

tist, and though 

: taste i 


east icticegti agit 


with singers like Nat Cole. and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like 
best of all. 


It is as actor that Frankie has 


captured me, for in this craft he 
stands at the very top of Holly- 
wood pantheon, I have felt, ever 
since his performance in “From 
Here to Riernity., 


HE IS distinctly an American 
phenomenon, a man w voice 
and personality is transmitted by 
the mike into millions of homes, 
and though I would like to see 
him a the others like him, in 


the classics, he is what he is, 


which is no. small potatoes, And 


if, as too often, the material he 


and the others work with is 
commonplace, ever tawdry— 


of what I read with more than. 
the> proverbial oe of salt, I 
grieve for the talent that is riot- 
ously expended, Their pay is high 
byt one can question the rewards 

True, with many others; I sus- 
pect I was inclined to favor him 

o 


r, as a very, very young man, . 
we heard him singing in the New 
Deal campaign for F.D.R., : 
if memory serves me he came in- 


| (Continued from Page 1) | 
gal,” is a token of desperation. 
George had been selected 
chairman ofthe Senate select 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable 
honesty for the maneuver to 
kill the probe. 

The “improper” but not “il- 
legal” device, however, is a 
feeble effort, and will probably 
avail little in putting the lid. on 
the further exposure of corrup- 
tion among the nation’s legisla- 
tors. : 

The mood of the people has 
been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
J. Madden (D-Ind) who told the 
House recently: 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections and _ representa- 
tive Government than the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an impoftant part in the 
elections of Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” 

Goldwater's accusations, at this 


rise in his seat at this time to di- 
vulge the information.” 

o one rose. Neither Goldwater, 
nor Curtis, nor Hruska, nor Hick- 


en] q 
Coldwater, now a member of 
the special 8-man Senate commit- 


dustry workers wdc. 
jobs while Chambers of i 
merce try to lure o and 
electronic companies to take over 
abandoned mills lwiheak pay- 
ment, — 
_ The problem of distressed 
areas has been . growing ever 
since World War II. It was tem: 
porarily relieved during the Ko- 
rean war, mainly by migration 
to mushrooming armament cen- 
ters. Then it reappeared, more 
severe than before. The 1955 
boom eased the situation in some 
places without affecting many. 
In January of this year the 
Labor. Department still found a 


big business lobbyists, and the cor- 
ruption that they foster, into an 
attack on labor’s political rights, 

© Expand the inquiry into. the 
|purchase of votes for the gas bill, 
into a general- ‘inquiry into popu- 
lar pressure campaigns, 


tee investigating lobbying was not, 
therefore* telling the truth when. 


he said that he had not been asked/ 
‘about the Keck contribution to his 
election campaign. 
As a matter of fact, he received 
a letter of inquiry. It came about 
in the following. manner. 
* 


writing unanswered by any Sena- 
tor or Representative, that half of 
the membership of both Houses, 
took campaign money from the 
Keck family, has expanded the is-) 
sue from the petty attempt to “fix” 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challenging the personal and mor- 


al integrity of every Senator and 
every Representative. A WEEK after Johnson's first 


‘As the exposure grows it be-\call for the sinners. to declare 
comes clearer that President Eis-'themselves, Senator George, then 
enhower’s advisers were keenly elected chairman of the four-man 


“substantial labor surplus” in 19 
of 149 major labor market areas 
and 64 smaller areas. 
unemployment in. them 
6 percent actually rises to 50 
percent and hi ‘in some 
places, and the Labor. Depart- 
ment sees little siiaioh for im- 
provement. 

Of the 19 major areas five are 
classified as coal mining, three 
as textile, while eight “do not 
have an industrial base ade- 


Foremost in the move to tum 
the edge of the inquiry against la- 
bor have been 9 and Sen. 
Karl Mundt (R-SD). In this they 
have the active participation of 
Lyndon Johnson. Though. not 
erally known, they are re to 
be counting on the help of Senator 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn) one of the 
most insistent in demanding a full’ 
gas lobby probe. 

* 


ON THE DAY that Case disclos- 


aware of what was developing committee, told the Senate: 
when they told him to veto the! “The . committee invites any 
natural gas steal on the issue of Senator or any~other person who 
corruption. has any evidence of improper pres- 
DURING the month that has/sure on either side of the so-called 
elapsed since the Case incident|gas bill—the Harris-Fulbright bill 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnsonjto come forward and state the facts 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil|to the select committee.” 
kings and majority leader, has re-| Bécause very few Senators were 
peatedly avowed his belief in the on the floor when the announce- 
“integrity” of every member of ment was made Senator Earle C. 


the Senate. His avowals, have}Clements arto wee De Demo- 
been seconded by the minority cratic floor le sent George's 
leader, Senator William F. Know-|statement’ to every Plamectatie 
land. Senator. | 

But, since they were unsure that! Knowland did the same for the 
the people would be convinced,' Republicans. | 
they put on a show in the Senate But neither Goldwater, nor Cur- 
on several occasions. ‘tis, nor Hruska, nor Hickenlooper, 

On the day of the gas vote,jnor anyone else res ed. 
Lyndon Johnson told his col-| Instead a mdny- diversion- 
leacues: ‘ary campaign has been put into 

“If there is a Member of ‘the operation to salvage the “integrity” 
Senate—and I believe most of the'of Senators whose investigation 


Members are present in the Cham- should be on the order of the day. 
ber—who has been the subject of} The various fronts of this cam- 


an attempt at improper influence, iPaign include: 
I should : very glad to have him! ® Transform the prohe of the 


ed the attempt to bribe him, Gold- 
water told his Senate colleagues, 
in the windup of the gas bill 


debate: 


“My stand on the measure is a 
matter of record. My stand stems 
from principle. I will vote for it.” 

But his election to the Senate as 
he knew, had been-made possible, 
in part, by the money that be had 
received in campaign contribution 
from the chief money dispenser for 
the natural gas barons. 

Two pint after the gas~bill was 
adopted, eggalen a took another 
step in his anti-labor ‘campaign. 
He. condemned the dédicie” of 
Federal Judge Frank A, Picard, to 
throw out of court the Department 
of Justice charge that the United 
Auto Workers union had violated 
»|thé Corrupt Practices Act by en- 
gaging in election activity. | 

He quoted alleged “recent sub- 
stantial studies” to the effect that 
the “annual dues collected” by 


(Continued on Page 12) 


quate to support a pop- 
ulation om a phair Bon. 
Heavy unempioyment in the re- 
maining three is due to'local cut- 
backs in ‘autos, none 
machinery, and railroad 
ment. ‘ 


EVEN in the best of times 


equip- 


tries, and companies in difficulty 
owing to the unplanned, uneven 
development of ca This 
has been aggravated by the mili- 
tarized, super-profit character of 
the -post-war economy, and by 
the persistence of extreme racism 

in the South during a period of 
rien ‘economic change. 

Huge arms budgets stiraulate 
heavy industry, while taxes 
on workers to pay for arms 
curtail markets for products of 
light industries. These share only 
partially in booms, ‘suffer espe- 
cially in recessions. Record prof- 
its and the race for mergers and 
| industrial empire-building stimu- 
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From the Building Jobs 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbytiie expeditions to Washington reached a new 


to Halls of Congress 


legates could not miss the point 
graphically illustrated. in one of 
the charts in their conference en- 


| make ghost towns 


there are always areas, indus- | 
| Administrations 


has been -pro 


Ishtar faile to beep oucer'ah ta 


expropriation of the farm popu- 
lation. 


chanization and closing of high- 
cost mines havé cut employment 
50 percent in seven years. In 
1955. alone man-hour produc- 


with recent high employment 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 


downs and layoffs imrefrigerator 
and auto plants put Evansville, 


And., in the surplus labor categ- 


ory in January, Detroit and other 
cities are threatened by layoffs 
in the oversold, ove ed con- 
sumers durables industries. And 
GE's establishment of a dozen 
southern plants may ultimately 
some of its 
northern production centers. 

The Truman and Eisenhower 
both _ tinkered 
with the problem of distressed 
areas, mainly by “favoring” them 
in allocation of arms contracts. 
This never worked, since most 
of these areas have no armament 
factories, and anyhow the com- 
panies with the contracts decide 
where to. produce. Now candi- 
date Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to make loans 
for industrial s in dis- 
tressed areas. amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 
hedged with restrictions protect- 
ing private capital. And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. 
i, © permanent solution can 

expected under capitalism. 
But much could be done, given 
| the will, and much more than 
so far even 
in the Bill (S. 2663) 


“oe ders last year, Organiza- 
tion of southern labor on an .« 
, unsegregated basis, Federal in- 
tervention against the LEast- 
stem the flood of 


high last week with the invasion of 2500 delegates of building trades unions of every state 
for this second legislative conference. The building trades workers, the big majority of 


them. directly from locals, gave7. 
two days of their four- day stay fob on the political activities of la- 


here to visiting members of Con- 
gress of their respective states -to’ 
get their views and commitments 
on a series of pending bills in 
which the building unions are in- 


velope showing that 27 percent of} 
all U.S, construction last year was 
plished little towards their major;in the 18 states with open-shop 
objectives. But the experience en-|“right-to-work”. laws. whe. pee 
couraged them because they saw) showed the Southern thei dhiexs 
ed today to a policy of endors-|how. such activity gains respect inated states shaded almost solidly 
ing “friends” of labor in the parties|from vote-conscious _legislators.|as “right to work” states, Gray ex- 
controlled by others—often candi-}This time they came with almost! plained that those laws mean that! 
heccatiiil dates just a zeae better than their| double that number. “s09 of = word is on a ieee 
— | opponents— t necessary to sup- with s undercuttin 
Labor legislative repr esenta- plement balloting with vigorous en Gray Laren a! i established Mel : 
tives, permanently in Washington, obbyin ing and back-home pressure AFL-CIO, very conservative and a * 
are saying they have not seen to get delivery on at least some of Republican keynoted the confer- THE BUILDING workers came! 
such mass lobbying activities in the promises. eunn cet'a Waban to. press -for: a Ok 
all pire Lg in the capital. And! The significance of the giant! strictly limited to “non-political”| © Repeal of Section 14 (B) of] ; 
last week was only a beginning of mobilization of building workers!|obbying. But his own remarks the Taft-Hartley law 
the wave of lobbying contingents, is that it shows that even the most! gave evidence that it is imp e| which the right-to-work laws were| 
conferences and conventions sched- conservative groups in labor feel yaght|made effective and other amend-|- 
uled to come here, |the inadequacy and ungeliability of gj ep ten ys amet ae 
The mobilization of the retail most of the men y en-|; tor Patrick crema © a 
_ unions for expansion of the wage'dorse for office. Hence the need ¢ Amendment of 
minimum coverage; the giant mass to keep at the tails of even the! , | 
education. y= ged of the UAW, ‘better 
conven-| out of them, 
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it is apparent that labor, limit- 
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It is our me ae to feature a week- 
ly Readers’ Column. Please ad- 
bees all letters to Worker, 
~ 86 W. Randolph Chicago 1, 
Elinois. 

Aid from Abroad 


(Dramatizing the need for sup- 
port to the struggle for equal rights 
in the South, one reader even sug- 


\Committee, featuring Max Weiss, 


pe iy March 23, with a major politi- 


‘fall, 314 $140 S. Halsted. 

This will be another in the series 
of public meetings sponsored by 
the Illinois Freedom of the’ Press 


Parley Mar. 18 


gested this week that the Russians 
may be willing to set up a “Mar- 
shall Plan” to provide financial aid. 
Since we have no “pipeline,” the; 
proposal. was not forwarded to 
Pravda in Moscow, as this reader 
suggested, But here are some ex- 
cerpts from this letter). Zi 
To the Editor: 


Due to the breakdown of law 
and order, economic and political’ 
sion, it is imperative that I 


oppres 
ask for financial aid for Negroes } 


of America. : 

In many parts of the country,'o 
mob rule has taken over the gov-'a 
ernment completely. The lives of 
Negroes are taken maliciously and 
property is confiscated at will. All 
of this is happening with the ap- 
proval of the state ... happen- 
in a land where the Preamble 
to the Constitution reads: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among these—life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Now, how can anyone be happy 
with no security? 

I am sure that the Russian peo- 
ple will support this great cause as, 
in the past, the sympathy and kind 
deeds of the Russian people have. 
always been extended to those 
races struggling for survival. 


GC. W.. §S. 
* 


‘A Voice of Conscience’ 


(We received this” poem this’ 
week, entitled “On Reading Gil! 
Green’s Letter to Ed Lahey’ ). 


How has this rugged city won 
my love 

When recently I only knew its 
name? . 

A windy city—with gloomy skies 
above 


Still spawning names and deeds 
of evil fame— 


Softly glowing under the wan 
lights. 

Its people groping for something 
not yet found; 

And fong-avcustomed to the 
worst of sights, 


Out of its horrid 
wretchedness, 


A voice of conscience speaking 


loud and clear 


Has turned my mind to future 
happiness. 
And shown me how to rise ae 


my fear. 


This voice is like an echo to my 
heart: 


Its theme shall be the theme of 
all my art. 


‘BOB WILLIAMSON, 
7 


ur Warlike Parks 


slums and 


To Plan Detense 
Of Foreign-Born 


CHICAGO.—Main business be- 
fore an all-day conference here on 
Sunday, Ma sch 18 will be planning 
efforts to halt the continuing use 
of the discredited McCarran- 
‘Walter Act against the foreign- 
orn. 


Although the broadest kind of 


“ CHICACO. — The 1956 Worker 
cireulation drive winds up on Psi 


‘a mass meeting at Milda 


stitution.” Z 
“Recent events in the South, 


|into. even sharper focus such 
saa as who are the enemies 
freedom, who are the forces seek- 
ing to subvert the Constitution and 
who are the inciters of force and 
violence against democracy. . 
“At a time when Sen. James O. 
Eastland is making openly. treason- 


ous utterances, promoting Klan vio-'|scription campaign, 


lence and building the Dixiecrat 
power in the U. S, Senate, our gov- 
ernment is still busy imprisoning/| 
Communists whose long record of : 
‘struggle for democratic rights for 


Sam Kushner, Illinois labor editor 
of The Worker. a 


This Is Drive 


opposition to the act has eS 

revision of it is currently before 
‘Congress, new attacks are still 
being developed under its provi- 
sions, >according to .the Midwest 
Committee for the Protection of 
F oreign-Born. 


The conferen¢e on March 18 at 
the Midwest Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin, 
will take up some of latest devel- 
opments, including the effort being 
made in the Keller case to bring 
about mass imprisonment of the 
so-called “non denorebies” those 
whose deportation has been balked 
by the fact that their return has 
not been accepted by the. coun- 
tries of their birth. 


At a recent meeting here, James 
Keller detailed how the supervi-| ,. 
sory parole provision of the Mc- 
\Carran-Walter Act has been used 
against the non-deportables, and 
how an effort is now being made 
to imprison him and.others on the 
basis of alleged violation of these 
provisions. 


Author Harvey O'Connor also 


pointed out that the McCarran- 


Walter Act has been a hoax on the 
American peopel in that it has 
never been used for its advertised 
purpose of ridding the U. S. of 
rindesirable fascists, On the other 
hand, numerous trade unionists, 

ogressives, Communists have 

een victimized, | 

The March 18 conference will 
begin. at 9 a.m. and end with a 
‘banquet in the evening. 


to have something about him in 
one of the issues? I am certain the 
information would be welcomed by 
his many friends, 
AN OLD TIMER. 
(Sam- Hammersmark is still in 


Chicago. Due to a stroke which he om 


o, he has been 
wied Rest 


suffered some time a 


confined to the 


“Home, 4542 N. Malden, Chicago, 


Ill. We are certain that he would 
welcome cards dnd visits from 
friends, 


Hammersmark celebrated — his 
84th birthday on Feb, 13. A birth- 
day party with a very: limited num- 
a of his friends observed the oc- 
casion at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Creen, : 

The activities of Sam Hammer- 


the progressive movement of Chis 
cago, Born in Christionsand, Nor 
way, Feb. 36, 1872, the son of a 


United States as an «opt bon the sam 
year, He Pe ye elementary 
going to 


sc in Chica 
om tank care it of 13, 


aoe 


on the 


Jul ; 


strict Steck. Workere durir , 


strike 7) ain secretary oft 


the 
! Federation of Labor, ave 
cago bg He 


smark reads like a “Who's Who” of} 


he was brought to Oe 


Windup Week: 


What are your plans for March: 
10-28? How do you expect to com- 
plete your quota in The Worker 
drive? 

These were the questions bein 
posed before every community an 
every group of shop Worker-build- 
ers. this week. 

In the call for a two-week all- 
out mobilization to com ae the | 
drive, each area was ask 
with a concrete plan. Sach @ plan 

— include such points as the 
fol 

(a) Rirackead of people to com- 
plete every renewal; (b) weekend 
mobilization plans, which might be- 
gin with a Sunday breakfast; (c) 
listing community and shop people 
who are likely prospects to ap- 
proach for subs; (d) working out 
your Own incentives and competi- 
tion to spur the two-week windup 
effort. 


* 
THE experiences in the drive re- 
ported this week from many oe 
indicated’ that a great variety of ef- 


forts have “paid off’—where such'the 
efforts were made: 

Consistent check-up was seen as 
the key to the work in the South- 
west area, where the outlook was} 


to complete the drive this week! 


and go over the top. 

The possibilities in the 
ant were indicated AAS 
excellent reception whic Ais Bo 
has received at the ni wba d gates 
each week when the sale was con- 
ducted, and (2) the quick sale of 


the entire bundle < 240 outside | ask 


the mass meeting last week at the’ 
Greater Bethesda oe Church, 
where Dr. T. R. M ard spoke. 

ONE HUNDRED percent isn’t 
good enough for the press builders 
in the Central Weak ures area of Chi- 
cago which includes the Lake St. 
section, Garfield Park and the Low- 
er West Side.. 

Last week, “this community had 
already completed its full quota 


of 100 Worker subs. 
“We've decided to get 30 more,” 


evening 


‘said the press sahicios And from 
the well-planned, methodical way 


_lin which the drive was carried out 


in Central West, these additional 
subs seemed assured. 


| The community has done an out- 


standing job en renewals. But they 

have also broken ground in 

curing of new subs, and have some 

resalts from systematic “cold can- 
varting in one block in the 28th 

W 


Faardgs AB Pegs se 


“was 
ithe a oo aoe number ye people who 
etped br drive.” - 


ON THE ait Side, one small 
group of devoted Worker builders 


set a pattern of work that could . 
Ta g hardly fail to get results. 


For one thing, this group holds 
“open house’ sessions 
where readers of the paper are in- 
vited to drop in and discuss articles 
in the paper, exchange opinions, 
questions, review the news 


events. 

p, a bundle of 
145 copies of Worker is cir- 
eulated every week. Bundles of five, 
‘ten ad 15 of these papers go in 
‘turn to others who distribute them 
in their community, organization or 


gets together for breakfast. After- 
_,| wards, they go out and deliver their 
papers, canvass for subs. 


—\ 


Dr. Howard Rallies Support for the South 


(Continued from Page 16) 


dissent from those who are u 
ing “patience”. in the ve. 8 
for Negro rights. 

“Whoever talks ‘gradualism’ . 
said Dr. Howard, “is like the 
doctor who treats a patient with 


- 4 


ANOTHER of the main 
peakers, president Ralph Hel- 
stein of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, also hit at the kind of 
“moderate” attitude which has 
been expressed recently by 
Adlai E, Stevenson. 


ly appreciate the advice that 
be ane we said beng 


Fat, 1010 DR HOWARD oted fr 
hd cedestont Neve ty Eee 


aspirin for a ruptured appen- een to the erisis over civil rights. 


investigations of others is the first | 
who s be investigated,” de- 
elared Dr. Howard. 

Speaking for the first time un- 
der the sponsorship. of a labor or-; 
ganization, Dr. Howard expressed 


the view that labor holds the solu- 


‘I believe the day will come when 
laborers of all grou ~~ ba 
hands and lead us from 
lemma,” he said. .| 

The Mississippi leader gave full 
support to the proposal of Con- 
gressman Adam C. Powell of New 
York for a nationwide Prayer Day 
Deliverance and a one-hour work 
stoppage on Mem 28, 
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workers uhion. An additional sum 
was collected for Willie Reed and 
for Amanda Bradley, two of the 
witnesses in the Emmett Til! case 
who were forced to flee from Mis- 
sissippi 
Chicago under conditions of pov- 
erty and need, 


sattokane NA 
ders for failing to help the 
‘!refugee famili@$ to get jobs; med- 
ical care and financial aid. 


ACP 


\ 
He told of Negro farmers who are 
| being denied seed loans “unless 

Gown to courthouse aed 


$@-. 


and are now living inv 


“ 


ty 
of United Auto Work- 
ers Amalgamated, Local:453. 

In three days, these Negro and 
white workers had gathered $2,- 
000 in their shops. Then they 
sent a small committee to deliver 
it personally to Montgomery, 
Ala. 3 
| * 

ROY STROUD, a member of 
that committee, came back home 
this week with a glowing ac- 
count of how this contribution 
had been received. down, there 
in the Deep South as “a token ex- 
pressing the fact that democratic 
people throughout America and 
throughout the world are back- 


ing this 
hearts.” a 
IT WAS. Hiliard Ellis, Local 


453 organizer, who had the- idea - 


for this campaign and sparked 
it in 14 shops where the whirl- 


wind money-raising _campaign 
was conducted. 


“We planned it on the basis of » 
a dollar per person,” said Ellis, 


“but the way it worked out, some 
shops went over their goal by 
200 and 250 percent.” 

g 


STROUD and the other two 
local officers who accompanied 
him to Alabama, Albert Samuels 
and Travis Woolfolk; reported 
back that the bus boycott move- 
ment is holding up solid in spite 
of the attacks. 

They explained in detail to the 
people in Montgomery how the 
money had been raised in the 
shops. Samuels works in the Na- 


Money, Pick 


Bus Bo 


CHICAGO. e Support for the 
Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott, 


singled out as one of the key - 


struggles for civil rights in the 
U. S, today, took these forms 
here this week: 

1.—The Labor-Industry Com- 
mittee of the -National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, opened a drive in 
Chicago * $1 from each union 
member in scores of plants to 
support the Montgomery action. 

2.—A conference of Negro min- 
isters and church lay-leaders, fol- 
lowing a conference here, began 
a campaign in the churches 
which-will include not only pray- 
ers for the Montgomery people 
but also financial aid. 

3.—Another conference of 400 
Baptist ministers at the El Bethel 
Baptist Church raised $1,500 for 
legal aid in Montgomery, and 
demanded of President Eisen- 
hower that he intervene to stop 
the prosecution of the leaders of 


the Montgomery boycott move- 
ment, including those arrested 
clergymen “who should have: the 
right to lead; advise and direct 
their sparishioners according to 
the liberty of conscience inher- 
ent in the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church,” 

4.—Mine-Mill Local 759 organ- 
ized a picketline last Saturday at 
the ‘Chicago offices of the Na- 
tional City Lines, 616 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., the bus company 
which operatés the jimcrow buses 
in Montgomery, Ale, 


THE’ RAISING of funds for 
the bus boycott was undertaken 
by the NAACP Labor-Industry 
Committee at a luncheon where 
Willoughby Abner, branch presi- 
dent and UAW leader, presided. 
Presént also were the co-chair- 
men of the committee, Lucius 
Love of the Steelworkers and 
James Kemp of the Building Ser- 
vice Employes.- Charles Hayes, 


fight with all their 


cott in Ala. 


packinghouse union leader, act- 


Trailer, SS ; 
THE union leaders listed other 


shop workers’ ‘contributions as. 


follows: Wyckoff Steel,~ $100; 
National Malleable (Cicero), $88; 
Brightly Galvanized. Products, 
$85: Guarantee Generator, $74; 
Maremont Automotive Products, 
$69.50; American Buff, $50; 
Tuthill Springs, $42; . American 
Brake Shoe, $30.45; Bernard 
Klide, $25. 


ed as- host for the luncheon. 


Pledges of financial support» 
also came from Willard Town- ° 


send, president of the United 
Transport Service Employes and 
member of the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, as well as from rep- 
resentatives of the - following 
unions: hotel and restaurant 
workers, barbers, electrical work- 
ers, meat cutters. : 

All those present at the lunch- 
eon agreed to concentrate be- 
tween now and March 19 on se- 
curing funds through union do- 
nations and through shopgate 
collections. 

In the meeting of ministers at 
the Washington Park Field 


co 


House, a steering committee of : 


two clergymen from each denom- 
ination was set up to follow 
through on the aid-the:boycott 
plan. It was also decided to or- 


ganize a mass rally later this 


month. 


Dr. Howard Arouses Support 
Here for Struggle in South 


CHICAGO.—“We have gone 
through 250 years of slavery 
and 93 years of partial freedom 
to come to this hour!” 

The ringing words of Dr. T. 
_R. M. Howard electrified Chi- 
cagoans this week and. drove 
many thousands to action in 
support of the crucial struggle 
fer equal rights in the South. 

An overflow mass rally at 
the Greater Bethseda Baptist 


Church was credited with arous- 
ing a new level of activity in 
the city in support of the civil 
rights struggles wtih direct ti- 


‘nancial aid, bundles of clothing 


and food, protests wherever they 
can have the maximum political 


and economic effect. 
* 


DR. HOWARD, the dynamic 
Mississippi Negro leader, hit 
hardest at the Dixiecrats, singling 


Open 3 Bundles forthe 


.the South,” a campaign to gath- 
er food and clothing for the Ne- 
gro victims of the white suprem- 
a weer. eareve yok 
South, began piling up ts 
here this. .week, 


The call has been sounded for 
families to. “raid your pantries 
and Bsc my el a ey 
‘sus the fight fof equa nts 


North Side~350 W. Oak St. 
* ' 
THE “Bundles” campnign 
was strengthened this week as 
the Chicago Defender joined as 


a sponsor. In an editorial, the De- 
fender declared: | 


“To date Negroes have stood 


firm in their .resolve to demand 
their rights as first class citizens 


of this country. In retaliation and. 


in efforts to force them te change 
their whites - 


have ap- 


out Sen, James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi as “the man who has 
set the stage” for the racist vio- 
lence in the South today and for 
the formation of the Klan-like 
White Citizens Councils, 

To the crowd of close to 
3,000 people who overfilled the 
church and listened raptly in 
adjoining halls and outside,’ the 
Negro surgeon sounded a sharp 

(Continued on Page 15) 


uth Depots 
To Aid Victims of Economic Atta 


On the South Side; tes were 
reports this week that a drag 


store chain had agreed to allow 


its stores’ to be used as addi- 


. 


tional “Bundles” depots. One . 


clothes cleaning company deliv- 


- 


with it, 
The shop bulletin says 


that the 
_ Trim plant, for example, has laid 


_At Ford Highland Park Plant 
HIGHLAND PARK.—The Ford ha 
plant workers here, according to a 
union shop bulletin, face. a good- 
sized layoff: The company con- 
tinues speeding up lines wherever 


it can get awa 


; 


has often been said that the fight 
against speedup is a never-ending 
struggle.” They tell how they've 
got many grievances on speedup 
in negotiations with Ford and that . 
these are the most important griev- 
‘ances in the shop. — i 

the comment .“that if eth loal 
of speedup don't get solved, ‘it's 
one of the few thi 
legally strike over during: the lif 


- 1083 


| Workers Sound 
| Steel Policy Session 


~ CHICAGO.’ The session of 
the United Steelworkers. wage- 


policy committee in Chicago this 
week threw into sharper focus 


-a number-of demands which 


steelworkers here have been dis- 


* 
< 


cussing for many months. 
With the new contract nego- 


Miations opening in May, there 


has. already. been an. unusual 
amount of ferment over the de- 
mands. to’ be: presented to the 
companies, according to workers 
at basic steel plants in South 
Chicago, East Chicago and Gary. 
For some weeks, workers here 
have . been. preparing for the 
“sound off” sessions called here 
by the union at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. To hear some of these 
rank - and - file demands, the 
union's 170-member_ wage-pol- 
icy committee was called togeth- 
er much earlier than usual and 
for the first one in the Midwest. 
IN THE Republic Steel Local 
in South Chicago, local 
ate Xavier (“Sailor”) Smy- 
owski pointed: out that steel 
union president David Jf. Mac- 
Donald, “has already announced 
that he intends to fight for some 
long overdue improvements for 
the steelworkers. 
“We have a good reason to 


hope that life for a steelworker . 


Steel L 


By HAROLD CASTLE 

« GARY, ‘Ind. — At a meeting 
here this week, the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Local 1011, 
passed resolutions for considera- 
tion by the United Steelworkers 
national wage-policy committee 


for the coming contract negotia- 


tions. They included: 
1—A substantial. wage in- 
crease. | 
2.—Time and a half for Satur- 
day work ‘and “double timé for 


of the contract.” 


in 1956 will be better than in 
1955,” said Smykowski. “Our: 
union is stronger, and all labor 
is now united one great or- 
ganization.” 

The local union. paper went 
on to list six possible contract 
demands which the union might 
make. Local members were then 
asked to clip these demanas, note 
numerically what im 

they attach to each, and. turn 
this poll over to grievance men. 
There was a blank also for any 
additional contract demands. 


THE demands listed were: 

Guaranteed annual wage; sub- 
stantial increase in wage rates, 
premium pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work; improved pen- 
sions, improved: hospitalization . 
and insurance benefits, improved 
seniority protection, 

In the U. S. Steel Local 65 in 
South Chicago, leaders have also 
been stressing the coming con- 
tract dem . Criever ge 
Brickhill urged in his column 
in the local union paper, “Let us 


all make known to our | 
what improvements are needed. * 
There are 130,000 members 
of the union in the Chicago area, 
more than half of them in the 
basic steel plants where contracts 
expire at midnight June 30. 


“22 demands” but the compan 
managed to whittle them down. 
If these current demands are 
to be realized, it was stated, the 
union had to be prepared to put - 
up a real battle using its f 
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Dior Vil Lobby Scandal 

Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, et the post By ERIK BERT 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 : WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted 
Vol. XXI, No. 11 March 11, 1956 that an attempt had been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill 


(16 Pages) aa” . Price 10 Cents! for $2,500. Supporters of the gas steal intimated slyly that the charge 
tik : | was a phony, designed to 
secure the defeat of the ball. 


2,000 Civil Rights Marchers Raise Demands | ©» sack % ‘howeve 


(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 


8 sane! : 
Dixieerats Would | In Nation's Capital - ih AO Ome eo 


Have Hoise Name onl hat half of th 
: | declared that half of the mem- 
Next President bership of Congress had taken 


—See Page 5 B « i : Ps oil company money. 
ost aS “If everybody who received a 
" | by itt ~~ mh i ) contribution from Keck,” the 
; | ee: is me far’: | president of the Superior Oil 
- Buildin g Trades : * aR oo : be SRS Ms i y | < Seat Co., went befoye the (Senate 
a i. gl en hae ee (? y Select) committee probing lob- 
W orkers — ae lC(C S.)hlClU eo a aren =o bying, Coldwater . oe the 
pur , oS oe “ 4) 6 oe 2% : a ress, “I ithagine half the House 
Invade Cay ntal : = tee oF bf . Je oe Senate ull have been up 
| See Page % Pa. ad . faery there.” | 
| a i} i> 4 He said that he could, . but 
" sf i ee ee d | e would not, name other Repub- 
. - . -jican senators, and “four or five 
Interview with Delegates from Ford Local 600, United Automobile Workers. se, et a Democrats” who took Keck 
‘ eo Bs —_— Pe ce. E% : z ae + , money. 
Ben Davis . i, 8 eee eas ) Each week since the initial 
—See Page 3 ! | | Re! Bh a oe disclosure by Case, even the 
“ =e | feeble probing that. has been 
* pee os | a = pursued under pressure of pub- 
ge? Bae S | lic opinion, has opened up new 
5 ie ' si areas of — probable . corruption — 
Ike Writes — i "% _ | : among legislators of both par- 
(eee OS ew ; : | Se - ties. 
A Le tter : ee er: : . | ; In addition to Case, the 
To Bulgan in | i, ae | _ sti ' names of Senators Carl Curtis 
—See Page 4 : p oe | , . , ‘ 9s (R-N ebr), Roman L. Hruska (R- 
stn. 2 oe —s ga %, # (Nebr), Bourke B. ‘Hickenooper 
te ee © @ « pe in. i i (R-lowa) have been put in the 
: ag “i ” Pi, eet | es . spotlight by the admissions’ of 
: , lle a lobbyists and campaign fund op- 
Special Women % Pe ne inte? bs ‘ gt erators. 1. 
Day Features Ee eke ~~ | , THE ONLY Senator who has 
—See Pages 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14 oe c. ¥ a at admitted receiving oil company 
€ Ne ix, | e aaa rooney, however, is Goldwater. 
¥ | x i & sec: cage q aa ee. it s The desperate efforts that have 
Meme a = ee ee eee 
or ; i fl oh bie _ : weeks to hamstring any inqui 
P icking the Line up .- 4 iS ae a aie: ag % —but to meet age Brow vy that 


For Basketball Classic ba — would be accepted by the pub- 
~—See Page 12 | | 7 : ? lic as a probe—indicates that the 
, “ leadership of both ies fears 


t | — ee . that the roof may blow off. 
- — . oem The statement of Senator- 
Dad — ee Walter F. George (D-Ga) last 


Why Glubb Pasha Gus Courts, Belzoni, Miss, 7” 2 uals t week that the offer of $2,500 by 
grocer who told rally how he ii _ «a wae fee §=john M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 


Looks Glum was shot at because he refused , ; “ | . pany lobbyist, to Senator Case, 
—See Page 13 to withdraw his registration as A section of the audience at the Civil Rights ‘Mobilization in’ was “improper” but not “ille- 
a voter. the Interdepartmental auditorium; Washington. (Contirined on Page 2) 


Assiqnunment: USA a : 


~ 


ae —_ 


“IKE’S DECISION : 
An Editorial Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 


IT WOULD be foolish to deny that in President Eis- gy JOSEPH NORTH~ - with singers like Nat Cole and of what I read with more than 
enhower’s decision to run for reelection the labor move- I HAVE fora l : Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like the proverbial grain of salt, I 
thent is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. » for a jong time, best of all. grieve for the talent that is riot- 
Like all Americans, we are happy that the President feels belonged to the legion of It is as nents that saga ee ey experes tg b widebn. 5 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make Frankie Sinatra fans and I as pl oi re phy f Holly. True He oy me others; I 
-such:a decision. But this does not remove the real issue say it without apology. The wood ben" gpa en inci oo 

| Ww theon, I have felt, ever poet. I was ine to favor him 
OF 


presented by Eisenhower as the top man on the GOP skinny kid from Hoboken, _ since his performance in “From , a8 a Very, very young mam, 


ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower ‘is. essentially a front man New Jersey, is Here to Eternity.” .. _ we heard him singing in the New 
: gh y @ superior. ar- x Deal. campaign for DR. -and 


Ge ot Amicin expeccte ehh Wel, Mahood Tesh ad hough HB 18 distinctly an, American if memory serves me he eae i 
be | : aks “e ie “my taste i phehomenon, a man w voice aie eee | 
- notably photogenic smile these ‘men have pursued their ¥ a 5S ove! not . and personality is transmitted by (Combinned.o9 Page 19) 


own financial ‘interests at the expense of labor and the -gotothe croon- the mike into millions of homes, gigas iis: sp igurie senses iy 
ers, I can listen and though I would like to see = A a 


“people. Banking on a GOP victory next November they _ Nag ahve! gb BD gx: io o ae 
~are hoping for another four years of plunder. _ 7 | j Bors ag Pe - Ler nes whys is 
Theie is no doubt that Eisenhower has achieved .a | FY the dial off which is no small potatoes. And 
popularity which-no-Republican can match. For Ike “end- ; ea illions _if, as too often, the material he 
- ed’ the Korean war which Truman “began.” Ike went to “. | fi bday ane Wee Aang Bans a" 
ke vetoed the natural g has || there is a great deal of solid tal- 


han sgphag staat ey! ged pectin win 


out in eon 


_ 


(Continued: from Page 1) 
.” is a token of desperation. 
e had been selected 
chairman of the Senate select 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable 
honesty for the maneuver to 


kill the probe. 


The “improper” but not “il- | 


legal” device, however, is “a 
feeble effort, and will probably . 
avail little in putting the lid on 
the further exposure of corrup- 
tion among the nation’s legisia- 
tors. 

The mood of the people has 
been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
J: Madden (D-Ind) who told the 
House recently: 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections and representa- 
tive Government than the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an important part in the 
elections of Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” 

Goldwater's accusations, at this 
writing unanswered by any Sena- 
tor or R tive, that half of: 
the membership of both Houses 
took campaign money from the 
Keck family, has expanded the is- 
sue from the petty attempt to “fix” 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challenging the personal and mor- 
al integrity of every Senator and 
every Representative. 

As the exposure grows it be- 
comes clearer that President Eis- 
enhowers advisers were keenly; 


rise in his seat at this time to di- 
vulge the information.” 

o- one rose. Neither Goldwater, 
nor Curtis, nor Hruska, nor Hick- 


yt el now a member: ofii 
the special 


big business lobbyists, and the ‘cor- 


ruption that they foster, into an 


8-man Senate commit-|la 


tee investigating lobbying was not, 


therefore, telling the truth when. 
‘he said that he had not been asked| bor have been 
about the Keck contribution to his|Karl Mundt (R-SD), In this. they}. 


election campaign. 

As a matter of fact, he received 
a letter of inquiry. It came about 
in the following manner. 

* 

A WEEK after Johnson’s first 
call for the sinners to declare 
themselvés, Senator George, then 
elected chairmap of the four-man 


aware of what was developing committee, told the Senate: 


when they told him to veto the 


“The committee invites any 


the edge of the inquiry against la- 
water and Sen. 


have the active participation’ of 


be counting on the help of Senator 


Albert Gore (D-Tenn)-one of the} 


most insistent in demanding a full 
gas lobby probe. 
* 


- 


ON THE DAY that Case disclos- 
ed the attempt to bribe him, Gold- 
water told his Senate collea 


natural gas steal on the issue of:Senator or any other person whojin the windup of the gas bill 


corruption. 

DURING the month that has 
elapsed since the Case incident 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil 
kings and majority leader, has re- 
peatedly avowed his belief in the 
“integrity” of .every member of 
the Senate. His avowals, have 
been seconded by the minority 
leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land, 

But, since they were unsure that 
the people would be convinced, 
they put on a show in the Senate 
on several occasions. 

On the day of the gas vote, 
Lyndon Johnson, told his  col- 
leagues: 

“If there is a Member of the 
Senate—and I believe most of the 
Members are present in the Cham- 
ber—who has been the subject of 
an attempt at improper influence, 
I should be very glad to have him 


sure on either side of 
gas bill—the Harris-Fulbright’ bill 


has any evidence of im pres- 


so-called 
to come forward and state the facts 
to the select committee.” 

Because very few Senators were 
on the floor the announce- 
ment was made Senator Earle C. 
Clements (D-Ky), acting Demo- 
cratic floor leader, sent George's 
statement to every Democratic 
Senator. | 

Knowland did the same for the 
R licans. ' 

ut neither Coldwater, nor Cur 


tis, nor Hruska, nor Hickenlooper, 


rr .. 


nor anyone else responded. 
a@ many-si diversion- 
ary campaign has been put into 
operation to salvage the “integrity” 
of Senators whose investigation 
should be on the order of the day. 
The various fronts of this cam- 
paign include: 
© Transform the probe of the 


debate: 


_ “My stand on the measure ‘is a 
matter of record. My stand stems 
from principle. I will vote for it.” 

But his election to the Senate as 
he knew, had been: made possible, 
in part, by the money that he had 
received in campaign contribution 


|from the chief money dispenser for 


the natural gas barons. 

Two days after the gas bill was 
anne, “rtgpts ir Ma 9 another 
step is anti- campaign. 
He condemned the decision of 
Federal Judge Frank A. 


throw out of court the t 


fof Justice charge that the United 


Auto Workers union had. violated 
the Corrupt Practices Act by en- 
gaging in election activity, 

He quoted alleged “recent sub- 
stantial studies” to the effect that 
the “annual dues collected” by 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Picard, to 


L hnson. Though not - percen 
woe Rm are sdb B. 


Of the 19 major areas five are 
. Classified as coal mining, three 
- as textile, while eight “do not 
have an industrial base ade- 


> . 


taxes 
arms 


its and the race for mergers and 


industrial empire-building stimu- 


From the Building Jobs to Halls of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbying expeditions to Washington reached a new | 
high last week with the invasion of 2500 delegates of building trades unions of tvery state 
for this second legislative conference. The building trades workers, the big majority of 


them directly from locals, gave) 
two days of their four-day stay 
here to visiting members of Con- 
gress of their respective states to 
get their views and commitments 
on a series of pending bills in 
which the building unions are in-| 
terested. 

Labor legislative representa- 
tives, permanently in Washington, 
are saying they have not seen 


- 
: 


Z| 


we on the political activities of la- 
r. 


It is apparent that labor, limit- 
ed today to a policy of. endors- 
ing “friends” of labor in the parties 
controlled by others—often candi- 
dates just a shade better than their 
opponents—find it necessary to sup- 
P t balloting with vigorous 
obbying and back-home pressure 
to get delivery on at least some of 
the promises. Xs 

The significance of the giant 
mobilization of building . werkers 


His that it shows that even the most 


conservative. groups in labor feel 


fat the tails- of even the 
pgislators to get i 
them, The buildi 


. 


them are tra-| 
to economic}: 


matters. 


Tobbying.. But his own remarks 


plished little towards their major 
objectives. But the experiénce en- 
couraged them because they saw 
how such activity gains respect 
from vote-conscious _ legislators. 
This time they came with almost 
double that number. | 
Richard Gray, president of the 
building trades department of the 
AFL-CIO, very conservative and a 
Republican, keynoted: the confer 


ence on a note of non-partis 
strictly limited to “ron-po 


gave evidence that it is po le 
to touch the issues Ee " 


the delegates here without getting 


into, “politics. me ks 
aware that 


egates could not miss the point 
graphically illustrated in one of 
the charts in their conference en- 
velope showing that 27 percent of 
all U.S. construction last year was 
in the 18 states with open-shop 
“vight-to-work” laws. The map 
showed the Southern jimcrow dom- 
inated states shaded almost’ solidly 
as “right to work” states. Gray ex- 
plained that those laws mean that 
much ef the work is on a non-union 
-basis::with sharp undercutting of 
established sate. 


|. ‘THE BUILDING workers came 


_|to press for: 


of 


'°@ Repeal of Section 14 
the Taft Hartley w a 
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coup in the rapid ‘deiselization 


+t the -railroads, hav arp 
cut. the market for coal. Me 


chanization and closing of high- 
cost mines have cut employment 
50 cent in seven years. In 
1955 alone man-hour produc- 
tivity in bituminous mines in- 
creased, * 

* 


- MEANWHILE, many areas 
with recent high employment 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 
downs and layoffs in refrigerator 
and auto plants put Evansville, 
Ind., in the surplus labor categ- 
ory in January. Detroit and other 


cities are threatened by layoffs 
in the oversold, overstocked con- 
sumers durables industries. And 


| GE’s establishment of a dozen 


sduthern plants may ultimately 
make ghost towns.of some of its ~ 
northern production. centers. 


The Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations both tinkered 
with the problem of distressed 
areas, mainly by “favoring” them 
in allocation of arms - contracts, 
This never worked, since most 
of these areas have no armament 
factories, and anyhow the com- 
panies with the contracts decide 
where to produce. Now candi- 
date Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to make loans 
for industria] projects in dis- 
tressed areas. The amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 
hedged with restrittions protect- 
ing private capital, And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. 

No permanent solution can 
be expected under capitalism. 
But much could be done, given 


the will, and much more than 


has been epee so far even 
in the Douglas Bill (S. 2663) 
introduced last year. Organiza- 
tion of southern labor on an 
unsegregated basis, Federal in- 
tervention a 


ing a more | 

new industry for new ‘so 

markets. a: 
- 

CUTTING ARMS budgets 
through international agreement, 
combined with enactment of the 
public works and: tax ‘measures 
advocated by the labor move- 


ment, would relieve the one- 


sided character of. the. economy 


’ 


A aid itt gy ke v 


ILLINOIS 


It is our hope to feature a week- 
Readers’ Column. Please ad- 
all letters to Illinois Worker, 
86 W. Randolph St., Chicago I, 
Illinois. | | 
Aid from Abroad 
(Dramatizing the need for sup- 
port to the struggle for equal rights 
in the South, one reader even sug- 
gested this week that the Russians 
may -be willing to set up a “Mar- 
shall Plan” to provide financial aid. 
Since we have no “pipeline,” the 
proposal was not forwarded to 
Pravda in Moscow, as this reader 
suggested, But here are some ex- 
cerpts. from this letter). 
To the Editor: 


Due to the breakdown of law 
and order, economic and political 
oppression, it is imperative that I 


ask for financial aid for Negroes /horn 


of America. | 
In many parts of the country, 
mob rule has taken over the gov- 
ernment completely. The lives of 
Negroes are taken maliciously and 


property is confiscated at will. All| sions, according to the Midwest 


of this is happening with the. ap- 
proval of the state . . . happen- 
in a land where the Preamble 


Bp hk ct 
0 ic meetings sponso y 
the  Hlinois ae oh of the Press 
Committee, featuring Max Weiss, 


Parley Mar. 18 
To Plan Defense 


\fore an all-da 


| 


Of Foreign-Born 


CHICAGO.—Main business_ be-' 
conference here on’ 
18 will be planning | 


Sunday, Mar 
efforts to halt the continuing use 
of - the discredited McCarran- 
Walter Act against the foreign- 


Although the broadest kind of 
opposition to the act has developed 
and revision of it is currently before 


to the Constitution reads: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evi- 


_ that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among these—life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Now, how can anyone be happy 
with ne security? 


I am sure that the Russian peo- 


dent, that all men are created equal will take up some of latest devel- 


ple will support this great cause as, 
in the past, the sympathy and kind 


deeds of the Russian people have sory parole provision of 
always been extended to those Carran-Walter Act has been used 


‘ races struggling for survival. 


GC. W.. 5S. 
* 


‘A Voice of Conscience’ 
(We received this poem this’ 
week, entitled “On Reading Gil! 
Green's Letter to Ed Lahey’). 
How has this rugged city won 
my love 
When recently I only knew its 
name? 
A windy city—with gloomy skies 
above 
Still spawning names and deeds 
of evil fame— 
Softly glowing under the wan 
lights. 
Its people groping for something 
not yet found; 
And long-accustomed to the 
worst of sights. 


Out of its horrid 
wretchedness, 

A voice of conscience speaking 
loud and clear 

Has turned my mind to future 
happiness 

And shown me how to rise above 
my fear, ; | 

This voice is like an echo te my 
heart; ; 


Its theme shall he the theme of 
all my art. 
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_|in a boek store et Se ne 13, | 
organizer 


‘cago. Born in Christionsand, Nor- 


Congress, new attacks are still 
being developed under its provi- 


Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign-Born, 


The conference on March 18 at 
the Midwest. Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin, 


opments, including the effort being 
made in the Keller case to bring 
about mdss imprisonment of the 
so-called “non-deportables,” those 
whose deportation has been balked | 
by the fact that their return has 
not been accepted by the coun- 
tries of their birth, 


At a recent meeting here, James 
Keller detailed how the supervi- 
e Mc- 


against the non-deportables, pen | 
how an effort is now being made 
to imprison him and others on the 
basis of alleged violation of these 
provisions, 


Author Harvey O'Connor also 
pointed out that the’ McCarran- 
Walter Act has been a hoax on the 
American peopel in that it has 
never been used for its advertised 
purpose of ridding the U. S. of 
undesirable fascists; On the other 
hand, numerous trade unionists, 
progressives, Communists have 
been victimized, 


The March 18 conference will 


banquet in the evening. 


-.. 


to have something about him in 
one of the ‘issues? I am certain the 
information would be welcomed by 
his many friends. 


AN OLD TIMER. 


(Sam Hammersmark is still in) 
Chicago. Due to a stroke which he 
suffered some time ago, he has been 
confined to the Schwied Rest 
Home, 4542 N. Malden, Chicago, 
Ill. We are certain that he would 
welcome cards and visits from 
friends. : 


Hammersmark celebrated his 
84th birthday on Feb. 13. A birth- 
day party with a very limited num- 
ber of his friends observed the oc- 
casion at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Green. : : 

The activities of Sam Hammer- 


smark reads like a “Who's Who” of; 


the progressive movement of Chi- 


way, Feb. £4. i ma son A! 
carpenter, he was brought to the 
United States as an infant the same 
year, He attended eemneaery 
school in Chicago, going to wor 
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Smith Act victim whose trial isjal 
scheduled to begin in Chicago on} 
i-| May 14. 


‘ous utterances, promoting Klan vio- 


“moderate” attitade which has 


en 


: 
Weiss is expected te make a ma- 
jor address here on the subject of 


“The Communists and the Con-ja 


i 


stitution.” 


“Recent events in the South;” he| day. 


declared this week, “have brought} - 


into even sharper focus such ques- 
tions as who are the enemies of 
freedom, who are the forces seek- 
ing to subvert the Constitution and 


who are the inciters of force and| 


violence against democracy. 
“At a time when Sen. James O. 
Eastland is making openly treason- 


the Dixiecrat 
te, our gov- 


lence and buildin 
power in. the U. S. 


ernment is still busy imprisoning} 


Communists whose long record of} 
struggle for democratic rights for 


of The Worker. 


What are your plans for March 
10-23? How do you expect fo com- 
plete your quota in The Worker 
drive? : 

These were the questions bein 
posed before every community an 
arty group of shop Worker-build- 
ers this week. 


In the call for a two-week all- 
out mobilization to complete the 
drive, each area was asked to begi 
with a concrete plan. Such a plan 
might include such points as the 
following: 

(a) Assignment of people to com- 
plete every renewal; (b) weekend 
mobilization plans, which might be- 
gin with a Sunday breakfast; (c) 
listing community and shop people 
who are likely prospects to ap- 
proach for subs; (d) workipg out 
your own incentives and competi- 
tion to spur the two-week windup 
effort. 

* 

THE experiences in the drive re- 
ported this week from many areas 
indicated that’ a great variety of ef- 


This Is Drive — 
Windup 


forts have “paid off’—where such 


: ; . 


efferts were made. 

Consistent check-up was seen as 
the key to the work in the South- 
west area, where the outlook was 
to complete the drive this week 
and go over the top. 

The possibilities in the packing 
plants were indicated by (1) the 
excellent reception which the paper 
has received at the stockyards gates 
each week when the sale was con- 
ducted, and (2) the quick sale of 
the entire bundle of 240 outside 
the mass meeting last week at the 
Greater Bethesda Baptist Church, 
where Dr. T. R. 95 Howard spoke. 


ONE HUNDRED percent isnt 
good enough for the press builders 


in the Central West area of Chi- 


cago which includes the Lake St.! sho 


section, Garfield Park and the Low- 


said the press director. And from 
the we d, methodical way 
in which the drive was carried out 
in Central West, these additional 
subs seemed assured. 

The ee hasdone a wal 
standing job on renewals. y 
have also broken ground in the se- 
‘curing of new subs, and have some 
‘results from systematic “cold can- 


Ward 


ON THE South Side, one small 
group of devoted Worker builders 
‘has-set a pattern of work that could 
hardly fail to get results. ; 
For one: thing, this group. holds 
evening “open house” sessions 
where readers of the paper are in- 
vited to drop in and discuss articles 
in the paper, exchange opinions, 
ask questions, review news 
events. 
| Through this group, a bundle of 
145 copies of The Worker is cir- 
culated every week. Bundles of five, 
ten and 15 of these papers go in 
turn to others who distribute them 
in their community, organization or 


shop. 
Each Sunday morning, the small 


er West Side. 
Last week, this community had) 
already completed its full quota 
of 100 Worker subs. 
“We've decided to get 30 more,” ' 


group of members of this | : 
Lincoln Freedom of the Press Club 
gets together for breakfast. After- 
wards, they go out and deliver their 


papers, canvass for subs. 


— 


(Continued from Page 16) 
dissent from those who are urg- 
ing “patience” in the came 
for Negro rights. 

“Whoever talks ‘gradualism’” 
said Dr. Howard, “is like the 
doctor who treats a patient with 
ong for a ruptured appen- 

ix. 
* 


ANOTHER of the main 
speakers, president Ralph Hel- 
stein of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, also hit at the kind of 


been expressed recently by 
Adlai E, Stevenson. 

“The man whos got some- 
body's foot on his neck can 
hesdi appreciate the advice that 
he be patient,” said Helstein. 

: » ” . ‘g- very 


|support to the proposal 


investigations of others is the first 
who should be investigated,” de- 
clared Dr. Howard. 

Speaking for the first time un- 
der the sponsorship of a labor or- 
ganization, Dr. Howard ex 
the view that labor holds the solu- 
tion to the crisis over civil rights. 
“I believe the day will come when | 
laborers of all groups will clasp 
hands and lead us née this di- 
lemma,” he saici. 

The Mississippi leader gave full 
of Con- 
gressman Adam C, Powell of New 
York for a nationwide Prayer Day 
Deliverance and a one-hour work 
stoppage on March 28. 

* 


ibeing denied seed pai 
they go ) down to courthouse and 


Dr. Howard Rallies Support for the South 


workers union. An additional sum 
was collected for Willie Reed and 
for Amanda Bradley, two of the 
witnesses in the Emmett Till ease 
who were forced to flee frony Mis- 
sissippi and are new living in 
Chicago under conditions of pov- 


erty and need. 


Dr. Howard sharply criticized 
Chicagoans, and particularly NA- 
ACP leaders for failing to help the 
refugee families to get jobs, med- 
ical care and financial aid. 

He sounded a ringing appeal for 
assistance to the people in the 
South who are being victimi 
by an economic boycott organized 


‘by’ the White Citizens Councils. 


He told of Negro farmers who are 
loans “unless 


| 


- 
- 


ithe Rev. A. Lincohy 


vassing’ in one block in the 28th” 


% 


~ 


i. 


CHICAGO. — They were not 
empty-handed, the hands of 
thousands of Chicago workers 
who this week extended their 
greeting to the heroic bus boy- 
cotters in Montgomery, Ala. 

The greeting, a gesture of 
strong solidarity, came from the 
members of United Auto Work- 
ers Amalgamated Local 453. 

In three days, these Negro and 
white workers had gathered $2,- 
000 in their shops. Then they 
sent a small committee to deliver 
it personally to Montgomery, 


Ala. 


* 


ROY STROUD, a member of 
that committee, came back home 
this. week with a glowing ac- 
count of how this ‘contribution 
had been received down, there 
in the Deep South as “a token ex- 
pressing the fact that democratic 
people throughout America and 
throughout the world are back- 


ing this fight with all their 
hearts.” ~ 


- | 
IT WAS Hiliard Ellis, Local 
458 organizer, who had the idea 


for this campaign and sparked 


it in 14 shops where the whirl- 
wind money-raising campaign 
was conduct 

“We planned it on the basis of 
a dollar per person,” said Ellis, 
“but the way it worked out, some 
shops went over their goal by 
200 and 250 perce. 


STROUD he the other two 
local officers who accompanied 
him to Alabama, Albert Samuels 
and Travis Woolfolk, reported 
back that the bus boycott move- 
ment is holding up solid in spite 
of the attacks. 

They explained i in detail to the 
people in Montgomery how the 
money had: been raised in the 
shops. Samuels works in the Na- 


tional Steet Container alias 


where $560 was raised, includ - 
ing $180 .which’ the company 


was persuaded to contribute. At 
Griffin Wheel, $209 was collect- 
ed, and $125 was raised from 
each of the 125 workers in the 
National Malleable plant in Mel- 
rose Park, 

At Acme Barrel, the workers 
backed the fund drive by 200 
percent, raising $100. The drive 
was also over-subscribed at Strick 
Trailer, 

* 

THE union leaders listed other 
shop workers’ contributions as 
follows: Wyckoff Steel, $100; 
National Malleable (Cicero), $88; 
Brightly Galvanized Products, 

sae Guarantee Generator, $74; 
ee Automotive Products, 
$69.50: American Buff, $50; 
Tuthill Springs, $42; American 
Brake Shoe, $30.45; Bernard 
Klide, $25. 


~ Money, Pickets Help 
Bus Boycott in Ala. 


CHICAGO. — Support for the 
Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott, 
singled out as one of the key 
struggles for civil rights in the 
U. S. today, took these forms 
here this week: 

1.—The Labor-Industry .Com- 
mittee of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, opened a drive in 
Chicag# tor $1 from each union 
member in scores of plants to 
support the Montgomery action. 

—A conterence of Negro min- 
istérs and church lay-Jeaders, fol- 
lowing a conference here, began 
a campaign in the . churches 
which will include not only pray- 
ers for the Montgomery people 
but also financial aid. 

3.—Another conference of 400 
Baptist ministets at the E] Bethel 
Baptist Church raised .$1,500 for 
legal aid- in Montgomery, and 
demanded of President Eisen- 
hower that he intervene to stop 
the prosecution of the leaders of 


the Montgomery boycott move- 
ment, including those arrested 
clergymen “who should have the 
right to lead, advise and direct 
their parishioners according to 
the liberty of conscience inher- 
ent in the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church.” 

4.—Mine-Mill Local 759 organ- 
ized a picketline last Saturday at 
the Chicago offices of the Na- 
tional City> Lines, 616 S. Michi- 
gan <Ave., the bus company 
which operates the jimcrow buses 
in Montgomery, Ala: | 


THE RAISING of funds for 
the bus boycott was undertaken 
by the NAACP Labor-Industry 
Committee at a luncheon where 
Willoughby Abner, brancli presi- 
dent and UAW leader, presided. 
Present also were the co-chair- 
men of the committee, Lucius 
Love of the Steelworkers and 
James Kemp of the Building Ser- 
vice Employes. Charles Hayes, 


pacriagnenye union leader, act- 
ed as host for the luncheon. 

Pledges of financial support 
also came from Willard Town- 
send, president of the United 
Transport Service Employes and 
member of the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, as well as from rep- 
resentatives of the following 
unions: hotel and _ restaurant 
workers, barbers, electrical work- 
ers, meat cutters. 

All those present atthe lunch- 


~eon ‘agreed to concentrate be- 


tween now and March 19 on se- 
curing funds through union do- 
nations and through shopgate 
collections. 

In the meeting of ministers at 
the Washington Park Field 
House, a steering committee of 
two clergymen from each denom- 
ination was set up to follow 
through on the aid-the-boycott 
plan. It was also decided to or- 
ganize a mass rally later this 
month. 


Howard Arouses Support 
Here for Struggle in South 


CHICAGO.—“We have gone 
through 250 years of slavery 


and 93.-years of partial freedom — 


to come to this hour!” 

The ringing words of Dr, T, 
R. M. Howard electrified Chi- 
cagoans this week and drove 
many thousands to action in 
support of the crucial struggle 
fomegual rights in the South. 

overflow. mass rally at 


the Greater Bethseda Baptist 


Church was credited with arous- 
ing a new level of activity in 
the city in support of the civil 
rights struggles wtih direct ti- 
nancial -aid; bundles of clothing 
and food, protests wherever they 
can have the maximum political 
and economic effect. 
* 

DR. HOWARD, the dynamic 
Mississippi Negro leader, hit 
hardest at the Dixiecrats, singling 


out Sen. James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi as “the man who has 
set the stage” for the racist vio- 
lence in the South today and for 
the formation of the. Klan-like 
White Citizens Councils. 

To. the crowd of close to 
3,000 people who overfilled the 
church and. listened raptly in 
adjoining halls and outside, the 
Negro surgeon sounded a sharp 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Open 3 ‘Bundles for the South’ iis 


To 


CHICAGO. — “Bundles for 


.the South,” a campaign to gath- 


er food and clothing for the Ne- 


_ gro victims of the white suprem- 


_ families to 


“a 


by! sisted ihe aes +3! 


i sisi 


acist economic boycott in the 
South, Beane Wis up results 
here this week. 

The call has been sounded for 
“raid -your  pantries 
and your closets” in order to help 


sustain the fight for equal rights 


in the Goutn. 


gg mao 


is to be ‘rai Tocat- 


Bid rte Be het: : : 


id Victims of Economic 


Qn the South Side . ‘docs were | 


North Side—3850 W. Oak St, 
* 
THE “Bundles” campaign 
was strengthened this week as 
the Chicago age ad ined as 


reports this week. that a drug 
store chain had agreed to. allow 
its stores to be used as addi- 
tional “Bundles” depots. One 
clothes cleaning company deliv- 


ered a truckload of unclaimed © 


clothing. 
A Chicago leader of the Na: 
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Workers Sound Off’ 
Steel Policy Session 


CHICAGO. — The session of 
the United Steelworkers wage- 
policy committee in Chicago this 
week threw into focus 
a number of demands which 
steelworkers here have been dis- 
an for many months. 

the new contract nego- 
tiations opening in May, there 
has alveady beén an unusual 
amount of ferment over the de- 
mands to be presented: to the 
companies, according to workers 
at Disic steel lants in South 
Chicago, East Chicago and Gary. 

For some weeks, workers here 
have been preparing . for ae 
“sound off” sessions called here 
by the union at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. To hear some of these 
rank - ands- file demands, the 
union's }7O0umember wage-pol- 
icy committee was called togeth- 
er much earlier than usual and 


‘for the first time in the Midwest. 


* 


IN THE Republic Steel Local 
1033 in South Chicago, local 
preneen Xavier (“Sailor”) Smy- 

wski pointed out. that. steel 
union president David }. Mac- 
Donald, “has already announced 
that he ‘intends to fight for some 
long overdue improvements for 
the steelworkers.” 

“We have a good reason to 
hope that life for a steelworker 


Lists 


By HAROLD CASTLE 


CARY, Ind. — At a meeting 
here this week, the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Local 1011, 

resolutions for considera- 


ss of a 
ye a le vacation wohed- 
ule; a week for a lind a 


wee. Wee: tot Sse 


in 1956 will. be better: than in 
1955,” said Smykowski. “Our 
union~is stronger, and all labor 
is now united into one great or- 
ganization.” 

The local union paper went 
on to list six possible contract 
demands which the union might 
make. Local members were then 
asked to clip these demands, note 
numerically what importance 
they attach to each, and tura 
this poll*over to grievance men. 
There was a blank also for any 
additional contract demands. 

* 
THE demands listed were: 

Guaranteed annual wage; su 
stantial increase» in wage rates;. 
premium pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work; improved -pen- 
sions, improved hospitalization 
and insurance benefits, improved 
seniority protection. 

In the U. S. Steel Local 65 in 
South Chieago, leaders have also 
been stressing the coming con- 
tract demands. Griever rge 
Brickhill urged in. his column 
in the local union paper, “Let us 
all make known to our union 
what improvements are heeded.” 

There are 130,000 members 
of the union in the C hicago area, 
more than half.oef them. in the 
basic steel plants where contracts 
expire at midnight x 30. 


Steel Local 


«99 decane” but the company 


managed to whittle them down. 


If these current demands are u 


to be realized, it was on the 


union had to be prepared to 
up a real battle using its ws fal 


power. 


By ERIK BERT |. 

WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted 
that an attempt had been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill 
for $2,500. Supporters of the gas steal intimated slyly that. the charge 

i | + was a phony, designed to 

secure the defeat of the bill. 
By March 4, however, 

~ Senator Barry F. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 
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Cus Courts, 


Why Glubb Pasha 
Looks Glum 


Belzoni, Miss., 
grocer who told rally how he 
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Delegates from Ford Local 600, United Automobile Workers. 


- ee Ba 
-.. 

; os yy 

! - a 

oe 


ing taken Superior Oil Co. mon- 
ey .for his election campaign, 
declared that half of the mem- 
bership of Congress had taken 
oil company money. 

“If everybody who received a 
contribution from Keck,” the 
president. of the Superior Oil 
Co., went before the (Senate 
Select) committee probing lob- 
bying, Goldwater told the 
press, “I imagine half the House 
and Senate would have been up 
there.” : 

He -said that he could, but 
would not, name other Repub- 
lican senators, and “four or five 
Democrats” 
money. 

Each week since the initial 
disclosure by Case, .even the 
feeble probing that has been 


“pursued under pressure of pub- 


lic opinion, has opened up new 
areas of probable corruption 
among legislators of both par- 
ties. 

In addition to Case, the 
names of Senators Carl Curtis 


(R-Nebr), Roman L..Hruska (R- - 


(Nebr)> Bourke B, Hickenooper 
(R-lowa) have been put im the 
spotlight by the admissions of 
lobbyists and campaign fund op- 


erators. 
* 


THE ONLY Senator who has 
admitted receiving oil company 
money, however, is Goldwater. 
The desperate efforts that have 
been -taken over the past four 
weeks to hamstring any inquiry 
—but to provide heassaae that 


would be accepted by the pub- ° 


lic as a probe—indicates that the 
leadership of both. parties fears 
that the roof may blow off. 

The statement ~ of - Senator 
Walter F. George (D-Ga) last 


week that the offer of $2,500 by — 


John M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 


‘pany lobbyist, to Senator Case, 


who took Keck 


was shot at beeause he refused 
to withdraw his registration as 
a voter. 


was “improper but ‘not “ille- 


A section of the audience at the Civil Rights Mobilization in 
(Continued on Page 2) __ 


—See Page 13 
the Interdepartmental auditorium, Washington. 2 
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Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 
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“TIKE’S DECISION 


An Editorial 


IT WOULD be foolish to deny that in President Eis- 
‘ enhower’s decision to run for reelection the labor move- 
ment is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. 
Like all Americans, we are happy that. the President feels 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make 
such a decision. But. this does not remove the real issue 
presented by Eisenhower as the top man on the GOP 
ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower is essentially a front man 
for the Cadillac Cabinet which is the chosen representa- 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE, for a long time, 
belonged to the legion of 
Frankie Sinatra fans and I 


say it without apology. The © 


skinny. kid from Hoboken, 
. New Jersey, is 
@ superior ar- 


with singers like Nat Cole and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like 
best of all. : 

It is as actor that Frankie has 
captured me, for in this craft he 
stands at the very top of Holly- 
wood pantheon, I have felt,-ever 
since his performance in “From 
Here to eenty. 


HE IS distinetly an American 


of what I read with more than 
the. proverbial grain of salf, I 
grieve for the t that is riot- 
ously expended. Their pay is high 
but one can question the reward, 


True, with many others; I sus- 
pect I was inclined to favor him 
or, aS a very, very young man, 
we heard him sin in the New 
Deal campaign .D.R., and 
if memory serves me he came in- 


tist; and though 
my taste in 
music does not 
go to.the croon- 
ers, I can listen 
to him ‘without 
leaping to turn 

| the dial off. 
=; ~—= That millions 
a love Frankie; is 
indisputable, and for a long time 
now, virtually. two decades, he 
has been a sort of latter-day 


tive of American corporate wealth. And behind Ike's 
notably photogenic smile these men have pursued their 
ewn financial interests at the expense of labor and the 
people. Banking on a GOP vietory next, November they 
are hoping for another four years of plunder. - 
here is no doubt that Eisenhower has achieved a’ 


popularity which no Republican can match. -For Ike “end- 


ed” the Korean war which Truman “began.” Ike went to 
iod of relaxation in world relationships 


~ Geneva where a period 
was. ushered in. Ike vetoed the natural gas grab bill which 
certain Democratic leaders sponsored. These are facts 
which are all the more appealing to millions of voters 
precisely because they’stand out in contrast to pronounce- 
ments by many leading Democrats which minimize Geneva 


‘and foster a continuing arms build-up. — 


.% 


... Thus Eisenhower provides an attractive facade to the 

old plunderbind of the Republican Party, and that is why 1! 
the President was under such pressyre from Wall Street 

ap gies. prheewe omen eae en(Continned) en Page 4)... th ele om 


‘ 


phenomenon, a man whose voice 
and personality is transmitted by 
the mike into millions of homes, 
and though I would, like. to ‘see 
him and the others like him, in 
the classics, he. is what-he is, =~ 
which is ‘no small potatoes, And ~ 7 
if, as too often, the material he =~ 
aiid the others work, with is 
commonplace, even . tawdry— 
June ... moon... crdon... 
there-is a great dealof solid tal- © 
sa taretere, bh ode 
4 | a ore, | - : 
Frankie — : 


(Continued on Page 13). 
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(Continued from Page -1) 
gal,” is a token of, desperation. 
George -had been selected 
chairman, of the Senate select_ 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable 
honesty for the maneuver to 
kill the probe. 

The “improper” but not “il- 
legal” device, however, is* a 
feeble effort, and will probably 
avail little in putting the lid on 
the further exposure of corrup-— 
tion among the nation § legisla- 
tors. 

The mood of the people has 
been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
J. Madden (D-Ind) who told the 
House recently: 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections and _ representa- 
tive Government than‘ the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an important part in the 
elections of Presidents, Con- | 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” 

Goldwater's accusations, at this 
writing unanswered by any Sena- 
tor or Representative, that half of 
the membership of both Houses 
took campaign money from the 
Keck family, has expanded the is- 
sue from the petty attempt to “fix” 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challénging the personal and mor- 
al integrity of every Senator and 
every Representative. 

‘As the exposure grows it be- 
comes clearer that President Eis- 
enhowers advisers were keenly, 
awaré of what was developing. 
when they told hin? to veto the) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1 


rise in his seat at this time to a 
vulge the information.” 

No one rose. Neither Coldwater‘|at 
mot ne 35 nor Hruska, nor Hick- 
en 


cininn now a member of 


thé special 8-man Senate commit-| 


tee investigating g was not, 
therefore, telling the truth when 
he said that he ad not been asked 
about the Keck-contribution to his! 
election campaign, 

As a matter of fact, he received 


a letter of inquiry. It came about 


in the following manner, 
* 

A WEEK after Johnson’s first 
call for the sinners to declare 
themselves, Senator George, -then 
elected chairman of the four-man 
committee, told the Senate: 


“The committee invites any, 


| 


Karl Mundt (R-SD). In this 
have the active ition 
Lyndon Ranacayee Though not 
erally known, they are 

be couhting on the 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn) one of the 
most ingistent in demanding a full 
gas lobby are 


ON THE DAY that Case discos 
ed the attempt to bribe him, Gold- 
water told his Senate colleagues, 


natural gas steal on the issue of Senator, or any other person whojin the windup of the gas bill 


corruption, | 

DURING the month that has 
elapsed since the Case incident! 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil 
kings and majority leader, has re- 
peatedly avowed his belief in the 

“integrity” of every member of 
the. Senate. His avowals; have 
been seconded by the minority 
leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land. 

But, since they were unsure that 
the people would be convinced, 
they put on a show in the Senate, 
on ‘several occasions. 

On the day of the gas’ vote, 
Lyndon Johnson told his col- 
leagues: 

“If there is a Member of the 
Senate—and I believe most of the 
Members are present in the Cham- 
ber—who has. been the subject of! 
an attempt at improper influence, | | 


I should be very glad to have him’ . 


‘has any evidence of im 

sure on either side of 

gas bill—the Harris-Fulbri 

to come forward and state 

to the select committee.” 
Because very few Senators were 


e so-called 
t bill 
e facts 


on the floor when the announce-|; 
Earle C. 
Clements Oey). acting 


ment was made Senator 


cratic floor , sent George's 
statement to every Democratic 
Senator. 

Knowland did the same for. the 
Republicans, 

But neither Goldwater, nor Cu 
tis, nor Hruska, nor Hickenloope 


nor anyone else respond 
Instead a cutie are diversion- 


‘ary campaign has been put into 


operation to salvage the “integrity” 

of Senators whose investigation 

‘should be’ on the order of the day. 
The various fronts of this cam- 


paign include: 
® Transform the probe of . the 


per pres-|debate: 


Federal J 
£; sheaw out 0 


rehag. ~ son § 


Ree ru coal mining 
C as 

as textile, while eight 
have an Rein mea ade- 


te*to su a pop- 


EVEN in the_best of times 
there are always areas, indus- 
tries, and companies in 
owing to un , uneven 
deve of ism. This 
wn ah tar by the ml 

of: 


and by 


ia the Stak desing a pected 


aaa economic ¢ 
Huge arms budgets stimulate 
heavy industry, while taxes 
on workers to pay for arms 
curtail markets for products of 
light industries. These share only 
veer in bogms, suffer espe- 
y in recessions, Record prof- 
| faadaberoeee for mergers and 


(Continued on Page 12) 


 eatad empire-building stimu- 


From the Building Jobs to. Halls of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbying expeditions to Washington reached a new 
high last week with the invasion of 2500 delegates of building trades- unions of every state 
for this second legislative conference. The building tr 


trades 


workers, the big majority of 


them directly from locals, gave 
‘two days of their four- day stay | 
here to visiting members of Con- | 
gress of their respective states to 
get their views and commitments 
on a series of pending bills in| 
which the building unions. are in- 


terested. 


Labor legislative representa- 
tives, permanently in Washington, 
are saying they have not seen! 
such mass lobbying activities in 
_ all their years in the capital. 8) 


last week was only a beginning of' »obilization of building workers 


the wave of lobbying contingents,’ 
conferences and conventions sched- 
uled to come here; 


The mobilization of the retail 
unions for expansion of the wage’ | 


‘minimum coverage; the giant mass’ 


the textile and c¢ conven- 
tions, are just'a few 
tingents. of labor sche 


this spring. It need h | 


conservative 


most of 

‘dorse for office. 
td kee 
education conference of the UAW, better 


fhe. con-| 


job on the political activities of la- 
or. 
It is apparent that labor, limit- 
ed today to a policy of endors- 
‘ing “friends” of labor in’ the parties 
controlled hy others—often candi- 
sa just a shade better than their 
opponents—find it necessary to sup- 


; ment balloting with vigorous}, 
obbyin 


and back-home 
‘to get delivery on at least some of 


the promises. 
The significance of the giant 


is that it shows that even the most 
groups in labor. feel 
the inadequacy and us and vei ae 


page tly Moe’ 
a noe ones 


AFLC O, very conservative and a 


plished little towards their major 
objectives. But’ the experience en- 
couraged them because they saw 
how such activity gains respect 
from vote-conscious legislators. 
This time they came with almost 
double that number. 


Be any Gray, president of the 
trades department ‘of the 


Republican, keynoted the confer- 
ence ona note of non-partisa 
strictly limited to “non 
lobbying. But . tae ba 

gave drape that chat 


they |: 


to press for: 


 egates could not miss. the point 
graphically illustrated in one of 
the charts in their conference en- 
velope showing that 27 percent of 
all U.S. construction last year was 
in the 18. states with o 
“right-to-work” laws. 

showed the Southern jimcrow i 
inated states shaded almost solidly 
as “right to work” states. Gray ex- 


The map| 
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50 t in seven years. In 
{OSG nhenns ache eur daddies 
tivity in bituminous mines in- 
creased. 


~ 


ee : 
‘MEANWHILE, many areas 
with recent high employment 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed. group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 
downs and layoffs in refrigerator. 
and auto plants put Evansville, 
Ind., in the surplus labor categ- 
ory in January. Detroit and other 
cities are threatened by layoffs 


in the oversold, overstocked con- 
sumers durables industries. And 


“GE’s establishment of a dozen 


southern plants may ultimately 
make ghest towns of some of its 
northern production centers. 


The Truman and Ejisenhdwer 


* Administrations both tinkered 


with the problem of distressed - 
areas, mainly by “favoring” them 
in allocation of arms contracts. 
This never worked, since most 


of these areas have no armament 
factories, and anyhow the com- 


‘panies with the, contracts decide 


roa to produce. Now candi- 
ate Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to make loans 
for industrial projectsin dis- 
areas. The amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 


, hedged with restrictions protect- 


ing private capital. And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. . 
No permanent solution ean 
be uader capitalism. 
But much could be done, given 
the will, and: much more than 
has been | 
in the 
introduced last year. Organiza- 
tion of southern labor on an 
unsegregated basis, Federal in- 
tervention i the East- 
landites, stem the flood of 
runaway shops while eat 
ing a more balanced buildu 


for new sou 


plained that those laws mean that} 6 8 


much of the work is on a non-union’ 
basis with sharp undercutting of: 
established ye 


THE BUILDIN 


. 


© Repea 


the Taft Hartley 


1 of Section 14 (B) of 
law through 


which the right-to-work laws were] 
Hnade effective ‘and qther amend- 


ments embodied ‘in the bill of Sena- 
tor Patrick McNamara, (S 1269). 
-@ Amendment of the Davis- 


to walls also ee, 


G workers caine ' 


Bacon law requirirg payment of} ° 
“prevailing” wages on government - 
| line. th : yo ta and 
it in with wa ges ™ 
= nanlitony 


%; 


MICHIGAN 


DEARBORN.—The - skilled. 
workers in Ford Rouge plant are 


Mourn Loss of 
Tom Perry ’ 
UAW Pioneer 


DETROIT. —Tom Perry; 70, 
pioneer builder of the CIO United 
Auto Workers Union, was buried 
last Saturday. He died of cancer. 
He was the first president of UAW 


asks werkers in UAW Local 600 
to- “back up their pending moves 
for a wage differential 
| of 30 to 70 cents an hour between 
their scale and that of tool and die 
men in shops. 

Virgil’ Lacey, president of _the 
Ford Loca] 600 Tool and Die unit, 
in a letter to the executive “board 
of the union asks them to join in 
‘the campaign now being waged 
'for tool and die to start negotia- 
tions with Ford. 

All over the city, in Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Studebaker- 
Packard plants the tool and die 
makers make up to 70c an hour 
less than workers doing similar 


Local 155, in 1937. 


An old coal miner from Britain,| 


he was one of the leaders of the 
“Save the Union” movement in 
the Mimers Unon in the twenties, 
working with John Brophy and 
Pat Toohey. 


He was a leader of the Motor 
Products strike in 1935, one of the 
most bitterly fought strikes of that 

iod. As a union organizer he 

ad his head busted in Windsor, 

Canada, was locked up in jail for 
a time there. He aided in the 
Ford, Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors drives. 


He is survived by his wife and 
a married daughter. 


Tom saw far beyond the eco- 
nomic issues and always talked of 
a better life available to the work- 
ers and worked all his life to fur- 
ther that goal. 

He was a firm believer in So- 
cialism and always talked to the 
workers of what it had done in the 
nations where it now is the form 
of economy. 


work in small tool and die shops. 

Lacey, in asking the production 
workers leaders in Local 600 to 
back up moves to start getting 
Ford to come across with some 
raises, makes the point that it is 
based on equal pay for equal/w 
work. 

Lacey also makes the point that’ in 


the leaders of the produc- the Ford ‘rata is in ’ good, 


sound, financial position to pay the 

raises. 

: Ford's sweating out of profits 

from its workers in 1955 topped 

a record for that company accord- : 
ing to a recent profit report by 

Henry Ford II. 

Profits after taxes in 1955 were 
$437 million—92 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Its total assets 
went up nearly half a billion dol- 
lars from 1954. Its net worth on 
Dec. 31, 1955, was $1,868,200,- 
000—up $274,900,000 from Dec. 
31, 1954. 

For those who held shares in, 
Ford, they were worth $4.31 a 
share but in 1955 they went up to 
$8.19 a share. 

The report also shows that one 
of the things that aided the all- 
time high profit in 1955 for Ford 
was that production increased 31 
percent. Certainly the workers 

ee did not increase 31 percent 

they made that increase 
ction. 


os 


DEARBORN.—March 7, 1932— 
date of the Ford Hunger March— 
is always remembered by auto 
workers. 

On that day in 1932, deep in 
the depression when 17,000,000 


were jobless in America, some 
5,000 unemployed auto workers 
led by the Auto Workers Union 
and the Unemployed Councils 
went to petition Henry Ford for 
jobs. 

They were met with gunfire, icy 
streams of water, police clubs and 
arrests. Pour workers died from 


ithe gunfire. They were Joe York, 


Back Appeal of 


‘Mich 6' for 


A Supreme Court Hearing 


DETROIT. — News of the grow- 
ing support to an application for 
Supreme Court review of their con- 
viction was released this week by 
the six Michigan Smith Act defen- 
dants. The VU. S. Solicitor General 
is being asked by various organi- 
zations and citizens to urge the 
Court to grant the hearing. The de- 


- fendants’ bulletin points out that 


such support does not necessitate 


taking a stand on the merits of their 


- paid informers, some of w 


appeal, inasmuch as the “only is- 
sue involved at this stage is merely 
‘Let Them Be Heard’.”—Excerpts 
from the text follow: 

Present status of the case. A petition 
was filed with the U. 8 Supreme Court 
in February by the law firm of Goodman, 
Crockett, Eden and “Robb at 3220 Cadillac 
Tower, Detroit, on behalf of six defen- 
dants—Saul Wellman, Nat Ganley, Thomas 

Dennis, Phil Schatz, Helen Winter and 
William Allan. The petition requests a writ, 


of certiorari so that the Supreme 
may review the record of the original trial 
and hear a ts on the appeal against 
their eonvietion, 

Issues posed as & a for the request- 
ed hearing include the unconstitutionality 
of the Smith Act; its violation of the Biil 
of Rights, with special attention to the 
First, Fifth and Sixth Amendments; pro- 
secution reliance on labor 
om 
mitted perjury during the trial; and lack 
f evidence of criminal 


grants a hearing. The court did grant pe- 
titions of those convicted under the Smith 
Act in California and Pittsburgh, and has 
ordered argument of both sides to be 
heard in the coming October term. 

In reply to the Michigan petition for a 
Supreme Court hearing, Solicitor Genera! 
Sobelof has told the court that he con- 
siders this case virtually the same as 
the others; but he urged that instead of 
granting a hearing to the Michigan de- 
fendants, 


should rest upon the outcome of the Cali- 
fornia and Pittsburgh appeals. ... 


What can be-done. An opportunity to 
file briefs and present arguments to the 
U. 8. Supreme rt can be obtained, so 
that the highest court ‘may pass upon the 
issues involved in the Mic Smith Act 
prosecution and its congequent threat to 
the labor movement, freedom of political 
action, and civil rights generally, 

This may be helped by publicizing reso- 
lutions or letters in support of the peti- 
tion for a hearing. Requests may be ad-/ 
dressed’ to Simon E. Sobeloff, U 
liciter General, Wash 
ing that he inform the 


ed to the Michigan Smith Act defendants. 
| This may be done without taking a 


peal.. The only issue involved at this stage 
is merely" ‘Let ~— Be Heard.” 


‘ 


For further information, an interview | 


| 
Michigan Worker are-re- 
the, af local Smith Act de- 
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HONOR MARTYRS OF MARCH 7, 1932 


leader of the Young. Communist. 
League, Joe Bussell; Coleman 
Leny and Joe DeBlasio, Daily 
Worker salesman. 

This year many workers remem-| 
bered the four Jabor martyrs and 
paused a moment in silence and 
tribute. 

In 1932, 70,0000 workers 
marched down Woodward Ave., 
a and pledged that the martyrs had 


not died in vain. 


Today a mighty union, 1,600,- 
000 strong is the monument that 
stands to men and youth like York, 
Bussell, Leny, DeBlasio. 


This newspaper whose daily 
edition, the Daily Worker was ear- 
ried high and sold verywhere that 
memorable Mareh Ah pays tribute 
\to those who died and to the scores 
jinjured who lived to bring the 
mighty citadel of open-shopism, 
the Ford Motor Co. to its knees. 


* 

TODAY the Michigan and the 
Daily Worker continues the fight 
for jobs, against speedup, for 
peace, for Negro rights, for ‘the 
shorter work week with no cuts in 
pay. This was part of our program 


the disposition of their case;jn our edition on March 7, 1932. 


We appeal to. our readers, in 
the spirit of Joe DeBlasio who died 
on Miller Road, selling the Daily 
Worker to carry on the job of 
building the workers press, to an- 
swer the call of our editor John 
Gates, just released from five years 
of Smith Act impirsonment, to 


Month, 
Get a reader now, renew your 


a post.| SUD, Order a bundle, On the week- 
Court | tion for or against: the merits of their ap- 


end of March 10-11, canvass your 
neighborhood, union, shop, friends 
for new readers for a fighting 
newspaper. 


_and Machrowitz (Ist). may find such labor rank and file 


: 
| labor relations is that they are f 


‘hanger-on a 


make the month of March Press| - 


' pa because workers hit’ him 


=, shop Burough ines a 


EXPECT ae OPPOSITION from 


be. But aoa all 


nie 


_ 
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UAW STRATEGISTS on the °56 elections magne that i 
evitable that Negro Congressmen or Congresswomen will be 
in the First and 15th Con eee 
time, then next for sure. t's w hy ne bar Sinton’ tempting fo 
Congress in either district. I t Congressmen Dingell (15 


and strength in the Negro peoples movement for increased rep- 


resentation that they won't —s ee primary endorsement. Labor i 
say, let the primary result deajide whom we support. 
i 


* 


e 


“DELIGHTED” was the expression of auto tycoons Henry 
Ford, C. E. Wilson and Harlow Curtice when Eisenhower an- 
nounced he was “willing” to run for President again. Wilson was 
quoted as saying he was “overjoyed.” Henry Ford ears “with 
“Great News,” when he heard it. 

* 


EISENHOWER “PROSPERITY.” 
creased 26 percent last 
percent. Small business 


Corporation profits in- 
tt but workers income was up only 7 
ailures in 1955 increased 21 — 


* 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of the “forward Look” in Chrysler's 
grievances all the way 
i for the UAW. When 


up to the umpire, which is a 
Chrysler forces a ‘discharge case all the way, the worker leses 
ce “ins beams ede go Piva, wd 
action workers to prevent eourse, is back by penalty 
clauses on “wildcats,” and by other chains. 

* 


THE DETROIT chapter of the American Newspaper Guild, 
AFL-CIO, has a new set of officers, established in a recent local 
union election. They were all leaders in the recent newspaper 
strike and bring into the union the breath of aggressiveness and 


trade unionism. 
* 


IN LINE WITH UAW policy of working to help the farmers, 
there may be a leadership training institute held in Michigan of 
unionists concerned with the farm question. . . Corporation divi- 
dends in 1955 have equalled the total net income of all farm opera- 


tions in U.S. 
* 


-* WILLYS MOTORS laid off 400 final assembly line workers 
permanently. In recent weeks Willys has two one-week" 
shutdowns “in order to adjust crodedion to dealer inventories.” 


* 

THE PACKARD call-back of 5,500. in Detroit ie look 

like it’s going to be a permanent deal, 
* 

BIG LAYOFFS in the city was one reason that Mayor Cobo 
hastily stopped nis operations to force people to ga incinerators, 
by either not picking up their garbage, or iggy. Sey it 
out before we" houses. Hundreds of protests to City Hall made 
Cobo jump, est beefing” in years was how one City Hall 
it. When the people speak, the — move. 


* 


THE SIX MICHIGAN Con an voted sal the gas 


gressmen 
steal are: Clare Hoffman, Jesse Wolcott, Alvin xe “Rath 
Thompson, Elford George ee The Bill 


the House by exactly six votes. Had these six GOP 
from Michigan voted against the _ sand Mor been 
GEM OF THE WEEK: 


cratic Party have long charged ect" anti-labor. 
The facts are to the contrary. Republicans sgh te the 


Taft-Hartley Act. 
; | REP. CLARE HOFFMAN. 
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WE STILL SAY, all the Detroit News. says to the 


Pi hiaey. that Dan Gerber, o Gerber's Baby Foods, quit the Mich~ 
: Bors, ee aadigge 


ngs € 
pe eer 
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000 have been laid off, writes in}He said ~this money was wrung]|it was raised ‘ ~ 


his union newspaper: “Auto Work- from the hides of the workers, in-| Caruso concludes by pointing 

ers Need Shorter Work Week cluding those workers in ABDjout that a glance at the profit 

with 40 Hours Pay.” |plants who just got laid off. This)sheet of Chrysler will show that 

Thus Caruso, president of the money will go into new plants they are well. able to absorb the 

biggest amalgamated local in the|and equipment, meaning more ef-|cost of ‘the Shorter work week. 

UAW, eStimated to have 45,000\ficient production, more cars pro-|(Chrysler‘ profits rose to $100,063,- 

members, join the biggest UAW,duced, less workers.. Result: Some 330 in. 19565, a 440 percent in- 

local, Ford 600, with 57,000. of those now laid off may never crease over 1954;) 7 , ; ee 

members, and its president Carljagain be called back to work. He says that instead of spend- | ey S 

Stellato, in fighting for the 30-| He. asks: “How muchJonger ing millions for plant expansion Bassa | = ; | os 

hour work week with 40-hours must we stand by and see thou- to lay off still more workers,- let an On © Vi : | , ) 

pay, as one of the answers to sands of workers sacrificed on the Chrysler absorb the cost of a short-| 7™ “""— | wr 

cushion layoffs. profit-gouging altar of the Chrys- er work week with no. cut in pay. DETROI.—Rep. Charles Diggs, there are walking for freedom, and 
Jr., speaking before 2,500 people the world is watching, and they 
at St. John ‘CME Church last F ri-/are going to keep right on walking - 
day, got a tremendous roar of ap- until they are treated right. | 
proval when he said: “No presiden-} fe said: . . . “We are protesting 

tial aspirant will. receive Negro against indecency and ‘mistreat- 

support unless he talks straight ment . . . when we 90 (indicted 

about civil rights.” leaders of the boycott) go on trial, 

As far as Negroes are concerned, Montgomery: will be on trial. too, 

he said,. the Democratic -Party “is|and thé world will watch to see 

at its lowest ebb since President}Southern justice in action.” 


For several weeks Stellato writ- : | | 
KILL BILLS TO AID JOBLESS 
Roosevelt. If this be political treas- Rep. Diggs called for nationwide 


Ing in his union newspaper Ford, 
‘ —- a the teh, LANSING.—Here -is the wreckage of Governor Williams’ leg- 
isi se of spy a oe ri islative program atter the Ford-General Motors Republican ma- 
proposal or putting the issue Of) Qing got through with it in the State Legislature. Measures ad- 
vocated by the Gevernor and Labor which were chopped into 

on, make the most of it.” pressure to see-that not a cent of 
Diggs spoke at an NAACP rally Federal funds wil! go to any insti- 
in--support of:the struggle of the tutiom that defies the Supreme 
Negro people in Montgomery, Ala.!Court decision on desegregation. 


30-40 on the immédiate order of| 
the day to help the workers. face oblivion: | 
® Travel pay from unemployment funds for displaced workers, 
Rev. Ralph A. Abernathy of} The audience contributed a 
Montgomery said 50,000. Negroes large sum to the boycott fight. 


the new situation. 
® Ninety percent of pay benefits for unemployed workers 
To Take Strike Vote As Dedge 


Caruso writes: “When Chrysler 
with an extension of duration-from 26 weeks to 39 weeks. 
Tries Speedup Amid Layofis 


can lay off nearly 50 percent of its 
production workers in ABD plants 
| ® Disability insurance. . 
® A little “NLRB” comparable to the original Wagner Act. 
HAMTRAMCK-—Despite 11,000, more profits than in 1954. In 1955 
laid off, Dodge management still they cleared $100,063,330 after 


within a single month—then it’s 
surely time for our union’to shout 
® Minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 
® State supervision of housing and health of migratory workers, 
tries to speedup workers, and fires taxes. The Dodge workers dub this 
or penalizes those fighting speedup. |the “Forward Look”. : 


from the housetops for the short- 
er work week as the next major 

collective bargaining demand.” ® Stitfer regulations to curtail garnishment of workers wages. 
He points out that laid-off work- Of 430 bills before the House of Representatives, 187 died 
ers incomes.drop to an average of; in committee. The Senate sidetracked 140 measures out of 337. 
$395 to $40 a week, based on state Nothing was achieved to help solve the problems of 150,000 
idle workers in Michigan. The Governor's appeal for a shorter work 
week with no cut in wages was ignored by the GOP majority. In 

A strike vote will be taken by! They charge now that Chrysler 

the 12,000 workers still working/has gotten their tremendous profits 

jat the Dodge Main plant. salted away and is prepared -to 

The workers out here are asking/spend an additional $300° million — 

what has become of the “good will|on plant expansion (read also run- 

and brotherhood” for which “Tex” |away sliop), the men and women 


in « 
i _ ve . bes 
si Sr yiigak* a 
Sas ae 
“ af owe 
. ‘ 


unemployment benefits, which 
means drastic cuts in living stand- 

the House there are 59 GOPers, 51 Dems. Senate; 24 GOPers, 
Dems. 


About Peaceful Competitio 
| With USSR on Hours & Wages? 
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By NAT GANLEY 


“Just as the UAW put on a 
‘long educational .campaign to 
prepare the minds of auto work- 
ers for the guaranteed annual 
wage, so now the union should 

start a similar 

cam paign to 

drive home the 

idea of a short- 

er work week.” 

This was" 

said by Pat 

Caruso, presi- 

e dent UAW Lo- 

oe ee cal 212, writ- 

aes s ing in “Voice 

wat gantexr Of 212,” the 

local’s paper. The local covers 

_ the former Briggs workers now 

part of Chrysler’s Automotive 
Body Division (ABD), ° 

Last Dectober Nat Turner, 
Flint Buick UAW Local 599 re- 
cording secretary and leader of 
the Michigan Association of Ne- 
gro Trade Unionists, also urged 
the UAW to begin now “layin 

lans for the 30-hour week” a 

mapping the fight to place that 
in our next contract.” . 


At that time this writer, 
_ agreeing with Brother Turner, 


declared: “The UAW began its 
planning, education’ and cam- 
paigning for GAW, more prop- 
erly called. Supplementary Un- 
employment Benefits, SUB, five 
years before it won this break- 
through. Why not the same ap- 
proach for’ 30-40 as well?” 

President Pat Caruso inde~ 
pendently now comes up with 
the same idea. He notes the 
$100,000;000 Chrysler profit last 
year, about 37,300 unemployed 
in the Chrysler chain and thou- 
sands more with part-time pay 
checks, He wants the UAW to 
start its shorter hours drive now. 
He-further demands that Chry- 
sler fork over 40 hours pay for 
those currently working 32 
hours. He sees the-demand for 
40 hours pay as an argument in 
favor of winning shorter hours 
rather than -arguing for . miore 
hours of work in order to get 
more pay. | 

While the UAW top leader- 
ship has not yet concretized its 
shorter hours demand, the cur- 
rent auto layoffs; automation 
and speedup force this question 
on the immediate agenda at the 
local level. Right-led locals of 


ee 


BANQUET | 


in honot of 


PHIL RAYMOND’S - 


the UAW are beginning to take 
parallel stands with Ford Local 
600 on the issue. Thus Russell 
Leach, President UAW. Loeal 
155, predicts that the UAW will 
concretize its shorter hours po- 
sition as a.demand for a 30-hour 
week with 40 hours. pay,. and 
President Caruso takes the 
abeve-mentioned stand. 


If the UAW did the same-on 
shorter hours as on GAW the 
following steps would be taken: 

}) The UAW’s_research and 
technical staffs would immedi- 


ately gather the basic data on 
the issue. 2) A comprehensive 
educational and public relations 
compete on shorter hours 
would be launched by the 
UAW's top officers and local 
unions. 3) A Public Advisory 
Committee (professors, econo- 
mists, etc.) would be establish- 
ed to study the social benefits 
of 30-40. 4) The shorter hours 
demand would be carried into 
the legislative arena at the state 
and federal levels. 5) Presiden- 
tial candidates of all parties 
would be’ asked to support a 
President's Commission: on the 
issue. 


Colbert, corporation president, ap-}who made that profit are walking 
pealed two years ago when he/the streets, jobless, or those that 
asked the workers “not to rock the}are left are getting the h-—-—-—— 
boat” and-Chrysler in 1955 sweat-jspeeded out of them. Layoffs are 
ed_out of its workers 440 percent!now back to 1949. PIPERS 


Resent Layoffs Plus Speedup 
At Ford Highland Park Plant 
HIGHLAND PARK.—The Ford/has often been said that the fight 
plant workers here, according to &/ against speedup is a never-ending. 
union’ shop bulletin, face a good- struggle.” They tell how they’ve 

sized layoff, The company con- Aes ty PR Be | 
tinuies speeding up lines wherever|8°F Many grievances on speedup 
in negotiations with Ford and that 


it can get away with it. . 
The shop bulletin says that the) these are the most important griev- 
Trim plant, for example, has laid| ances in the shop. They also print 
the comment “that if lem 

solved, it’s 


off 1,000 and the Tractor plant is 
in “rough shape.” Also all the other|}of speedup don’t 
one of the few things we can ~ 


Ford plants in the city are cutting 
production and laying off. legally strike over during the life 


The shop bulletin comments: “It' of the contract.” 


——— 


eo 


demand for the eight - hour 
- working day was a means of- cut- 
ting down the exploitation of 
the workers by their employers. 
In the 20th Century the seven- 
hour working day also becomes 
a peace: plan. | 

Wars inevitably creaté man- 
power. shortages. During World 
War II, for example, the ‘hours 
of work had to be increased. 
both in thé U.S.A.: and in the 


profiteers. But what a 


Soviet Union. Shorter working. 


hours. and war just don't mix. 
In..1958; when President Reu- 
ther: believed wed have war 
with the Soviet Union: he de- 
nounced 30-40 as a “Kremlin 
Plot”. to..halt wag prodiiction. 


But in 1955 when he said: “No- 
one can win an H-Bomb war,” 
' President Reuther came out for: 
shorter hours as the UAW’s next 
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35 YEARS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
. . + at Motor Products, Chrysler, Briggs,’ Budd, Ford, 
G, M., Murray Body—Flint, Pontiac, Crand Rapids 
Upper Peninsula, Detroit. | 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1956 
Banquet—7 p.m. Sharp = PARKSIDE HALL 

Program at 8 P.M. $119 FENKELL, Near Dexter 
_ - Bpensored by 2 Grows of Friends 5. 1111 (MRO Dee Pinte i. 
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By ERIK BERT | ; 
WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted 
that an attempt had been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill | F 


for $2,500. Supporters of the gas steal intimated slyly that the charge 
‘ : ‘ i , ws a phony, designed to 
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Gus Courts, Belzoni, Miss., 
grocer who told rally how he 
was shot at because he refused 
to withdraw his registration as 


Why Glubb Pasha 
Looks Glum 


~—See Page 13 


2,000 Civil Rights Marchers Raise Demands 
In Nation‘s Capital - 


See Page 5 


Delegates from Ferd Local 690, United Automobile Workers. 


Ps 


- baleen d 
Sore 


A section of the audience at the Civil Rights Mobilization in 
the Interdepartmental auditorium, _Washingten. 


secure the defeat of the bill. 


By March 4, however, 
Senator Barry F. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 
ing taken Superior Oil Co. mon- 
ey for his election campaign, 
declared that half of the mem- 
bership of Congress had taken 
oil company money. 

“If everybody who received a 
contribution from Keck,” the 
president of the* Superior Oil 
Co., went before the (Senate 
Select) committee probing lob- 
bying, Goldwater told the 
press, “I imagine half the House 
and Senate would have been up 
there.” 


He said that he could, but 


‘would not, name other Repub- 


lican senators, and “four or five 
Democrats” who took Keck 
money. 

Each week since the initial 
disclosure by Case, even the 
feeble probing that has been 
pursued under pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, has opened up new 
areas .of _probable corruption 
among legislators of both par- 
ties. 

In addition to Case, the 
names of Senators Carl Curtis 
(R-Nebr), Roman L. Hruska (R- 
(Nebr), Bourke B. Hickenooper 
(R-Iowa) have been put in the 
spotlight by the admissions of 
lobbyists and campaign fund op- 
erators, 

7 , 

THE ONLY Senator who has 
admitted receiving oil company 
money, however, is Goldwatere 
The desperate efforts that have 
been taken over the past four 
weeks to hamstring any inquiry 
—but to provide hearings that 
would be accepted by the pub- 


‘lic as a probe—indicates that the 


leadership of both parties fears 
that the roof may blow off, 
The statement of Senator 
Walter F, George (D-Ga) last 
week that the offer of $2,500 by 
John M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 
pany lobbyist, to Senator Case, 
was “improper” but not “ille- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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a voter. 


‘IKE’S DECISION 
An Editerial 


. IT WOULD. be foolish to deny that in President Eis- 
enhowers decision to run for reelection the labor move- 
ment is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. 
Like all Americans, we are happy that the President feels 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make 
such a decision. But this does not remove the real issue 
presented by Eisenhower as the top man on the GOP 
ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower is essentially a front man 
for the Cadillac Cabinet which is the chosen representa- 
tive of American corporate wealth. And behind Ike's 
notably photogenic smile these men have pursued their 
own financial interests at the expense of labor and the 
people. Banking on a GOP victory next November they 
are hoping for another four years of .plunder. ) 

There is no doubt that Eisenhower has achieved a 
larity which no Republican can match. For Ike “end- 
the Korean war which Truman “began.” Ike went to 
riod of relaxation in world relationships 
was ushered in. Ike vetoed the natural gas grab bill which 
certain Democratic leaders. sponsored. These are facts 
which are all the more appealing to millions of voters 


po 
ed 
Geneva where a pe 


precisely because they stand out in contrast to pronounce- 
ments by many leading Democrats which minimize Geneva 


and foster a continuing arms build-up. 


_ Thus Eisenhower provides an attractive facade to the 


old p! und of the Republican Party, and that is why 
‘Wall 


: ‘was under’ such pressure from : Wall 
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indisputable, and for a long time 


nal . 


Assiqnment: USA 


Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 


with singers. like Nat Cole and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like 
best of all. | 

It is as actor that Frankie has 
captured me, for in this craft he 
stands at the very top of Holly- 
wood pantheon, I have felt, ever 
since his performance in, “From 
Here to Bternity. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE, for a long time, 
belonged to the legion of 


Frankie Sinatra fans and I 
say it without apology. The 
skinny kid from Hoboken, 


New. Jersey, is 
a superior ar- 
tist, and though 
my taste in 
music does not 
go to the croon- 
ers, I can listen 
to him without 
leaping to turn 

Fi the dial off. 

: That millions 
love Frankie, is © 


HE IS distinctly an American 
phenomenon, a man whose voice 
anid personality is transmitted by 
the mike into millions of homes, 
and though I would like to see 
him and the others like him, in 
the classics, he is what he is, 
which is no small potatoes. And 
if; as too often, the material he 
and the others work with is 
commonplace, even’ tawdry— 
June... moon... croon... 
there is a great deal of solid tal- 
ent in most of them. — 

I read, therefore, with consid- 
erable interest a series on Frankie 


now, virtually two decades, he 
has been a sort of latter-day 
Caruso to the teen-agers and 
others of us further 


of what I read with more than 
the proverbial grain of salt, I 
grieve for the talent that is riot- 
ously expended. Their Rad is high 
but one can question the reward. 

True, with many others; I sus<. 


bese I was inclined to favor him 
0 


r, as a very, very young man, 
we heard him singing in the New . 


Deal campaign for F.D.R., and 
if memory serves me he came in- 


(Continued on Page 13) _—‘} 
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which has been appearing in a | 


national chain of Seip a - | 
isturD- | 


picture emerges that is 
ing, a case history of what ‘ha 
pens to the American sons of 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
gal,” is a token of desperation. 
George had been selected 
chairman of the Senate select 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable 
honesty for the maneuver to 
kill the probe. 

The “improper” but nof “il- 
legal” device, however, is a 
feeble effort, and will probably 
avail little in putting the lid on 
the further exposure of corrup- 
tion among the nation’s legisla- 
tors, 

The mood of the people has 
been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
J. Madden (D-Ind) tia told the 
House sean 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections; and representa- 
tive Government than the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an important part in the 
elections of Presidents, Con- : 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” , 

Goldwater's accusations, at this 
writing unanswered by any Sena- 
tor or Representative, that half of 
the membership of both Houses, 
took campaign money from the; 
Keck family, has expanded the is- 
sue from the petty attempt to “fix” 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challenging the personal and mor- 
al integrity’ of every Senator and 
every Representative. 

As the exposure grows it be- 
comes clearer that President Fis- 
enhowers advisers were keenly 
aware of what was developing 
when they told him to veto the| 
natural gas steal on the issue of 
corruption. 

DURING the month that hea! 
elapsed since the Case incident 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil 
kings and majority leader, has re- 
peatedly avowed his belief in the 
“integrity’ of every member of 
the Senate. His avowals, have: 
been seconded by the minority 
leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land. 

But, since they were unsure thai’ 
the people would be convinced, 
they put on a show in the Senate 
on several occasions. 

On the day of the gas vote, 
Lyndon Johnson told his col- 
leagues: 

“If there is a Member of the 
Senate—and I believe most of the 
Members are present in the Cham- 
ber—who has been the subject of 
an attempt at improper influence. 


I should be very glad to have bien! 


gas bill—the Harris-Fulbri 


SUNDAY. Ii, 1 


May Blow on Oil 


rise in his seat at this time to di- 
vulge the information.” 

No one rose. Neither Goldwater, 
nor Curtis, nor Hruska, nor Hick- 
enloo 

Goldwater, now a member of 
the special 8-man Senate commit- 
tee investigating lobbying was not; 
therefore, telling the truth when. 
‘he said that he had not been asked| 
‘about the Keck contribution to his 
election campaign. 

As a matter of fact, he received 
a letter of inquiry. It’ came about 
in the following manner. 

* 


A WEEK after Johnson’s first 
call for the sinners to declare 
themselves, Senator George, then 
elected chairman of the four-man 
committee, told the Senate: 

“The committee invites any 
Senator or any other person who 
has any evidence of improper pres- 
sure on either side of the so-called 
t bill 
to come forward and state the facts 
to the select committee.” 

Because very few Senators were 
on the floor when the announce- 
ment was made Senator Earle C. 
Clements (D-Ky), acting Derzo- 
cratic floor leader, sent George's 
statement to every Democratic 
Senator. 

Knowland did the same for the 
‘Republicans. 

But neither Goldwater, nor Cur-' 
tis, nor Hruska; nor Hickenlooper 
nor anyone else res 

Instead a eet ory diversion- 
ary campaign has been put into 
operation to salvage the "integrity” 
of Senators whose investigation 
should be on the order of the day. 

The various fronts of this cam- 
|paign include: 

® Transform the probe of the 


big business lobbyists, and the cor- 
ruption that they foster, into an 
attack on labor’s political rights. 

® Expand the inquiry into the 
purchase of votes for the gas bill, 
into a general inquiry into popu- 
lar pressure campaigns. 

Foremost in the move to tum 
the edge of the inquiry against la- 
bor have been Coldwater and Sen. 
Karl Mundt (R-SD). In this they 
have the active participation of 
Lyndon Johnson. Though not gen- 
erally known, they are reported to 
be counting on the help of Senator 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn) one of the 
most insistent in demanding a full 
gas lobby rae. 


ON THE DAY: that Case disclos- 
ed the attempt to bribe him, Gold- 
| water told his Senate colleagues, 
in the windup of the gas bill 
debate: 


“My stand on the measure is a 
matter of record, My stand stems 
from principle. I will vote for it.” 

But his election to the Senate as 
he knew, had been made possible, 
in part, by the money that he had 
received in campaign contribution 
from the chief money dispenser for 
the natural gas barons. 

Two days after the gas bill was 
adopted, Goldwater took another 
‘step in his anti-labor campaign. } 
‘He condemned the decision of 
"|Federal Judge Frank A. Picard, to 
’ throw out of court the t 
lof Justice charge that the United 
Auto Workers union had violated 
ithe Corrupt Practices Act by en- 
gaging in election activity. 

He quoted alleged “recent sub- 
stantial studies” to the effect that 
the “annual dues collected” by 
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chores while their wives 


keep the 
ma. in runaway gar- 

wage. New and te 
New York textile and t in- 
dustry workers scramble for odd — 
jobs while Chambers of Com- 
merce try to lure optical and 
electronic companies to take over 
abandoned mills witheut pay- 
ment. 

The problem of distressed 
areas has been growing ever 
since World War II. It. was tem- 
porarily relieved during the Ko- 
rean war, mainly by migration 
to mushrooming armament cen- 
ters. Then it reappeared, more 
severe than before. The 1955 
boom eased the situation in some 
places without affecting many. 

In Jan of this year 


| Labor Department still found a 


“substantial labor surplus” in 19 
of 149 major labor market areas 
and 64 smaller areas. — 
unemployment in them ex 
6 percent actually rises to 50 
percent and hi in some 
places, and the Labor Depart- 
ment sees little prospect for im- 
provement. 

Of the 19 major areas five are 
classified as coal mining, three 
as textile, while eight “do not 
have an industrial base ade- 
quate to a a - ae pop- 
ulation on ear-round 
Heavy Swern yment in the re- 
maining three is due to local cut- 
backs in autos, nonelectrical 
machinery, and railroad equip- 


ment. 
* 


EVEN in the best of times 
there are always areas, indus- 
tries, and companies in difficulty 
owing to the unplanned, uneven 
development of capitalism. This 
has been aggravated by the mili- 
~ e super-profit character of 

the post-war economy, amd by 
“4 rsistence of extreme racism 
South during a period of 
nator economic change.> . 

Huge arms budgets stimulate 
heavy industry, while high taxes 
on workers to pay for arms 
curtail markets for products of 


| light industries. These share only 


partially in booms, suffer espe- 
cially in recessions. Record prof- 
its and the race fer mergers and 


(Continued on Page 12) 


| industrial empire-building stimu- 


From the Building Jobs to Halls of Congress 


y GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbying expeditions to Washington reached a new] ¢ 
high last week with the invasion of 2500 dele gates of building trades unions of every state 
for this second legislative conference. The building trades workers, the big majority of 


them directly from locals, gave 
two days of their four-day stay 
here to visiting members of Con- 

gress of their respective states to 
get their views and commitments - 
on a series of pending bills in 
which the building unions are in- 
terested. 

Labor legislative representa- 
tives, permanently in Washington, 
are saying they have not seen 
such mass lobbying activities in 
all their. years in the capital. ‘And| 
 Jast week was a ng of 
the wave of lobbying contingents, 
conferences and conventions sehed- 
uled to come here. 

The mobilization of the retail 
. unions for expansion of the wage 
minimum coverage; the giant mass 
education conference of the UAW, 


job on the political activities of la- 
\bor, 


It is apparent that ae limit- 
ed today to a policy of endors- 
‘ing “friends” of labor in the parties 
controlled: by others—often candi- 
— just a —— better than their 
nents— it —T to sup- 
nt balloting vigorous 
and cock fae 


re 
to get delivery on at least some of 
the promises. 

The significance of the giant 
mobilization of building workers 
is that it shows that even the most 
conservative groups 


the ~_ uacy ar unreliability of 
‘most of the men-they usually en- 
dorse vf office. Hence the need 
to keep at the tails of even the 
better legislators to’ get carne 


out of them. The bui 


plished little towards their major 
objectives. But the experience en- 
couraged them because they saw 
how such activity gains pes 
from vote-conscious legislators. 


double that number. 
| . Richard Gray, president of the, 


oe. es es department of the 
very conservative 


ence on a note of non-p 

strictly limited to * 

lobbying. But. his owm remarks 
gave evidence that:it is 

to touch the issues that 

ithe dele tes here: without 


into “poli 


The delegates were ‘aware y that | 


This time they came with almost! plained 


Republican, keynoted the confer- | 


es could not miss the point, 
a ehtoally illustrated in one of 
the charts in their conference en- 
velope showing that 27 percent of 
all U.S. construction last year was 
in the 18 states with open-shop: 
“right-to-work” . laws. 
showed the Southern jimcrow dom- 
inated states shaded almost solidly 
as “right to work” states. Gray ex- 
that those laws mean that 
much of the work is on a non-union | 
basis with sharp - undercutting of 
established alte. 


THE sonines G sneniioas came 


ito press for: 

® Repeal of Section 14 (B) of 
the Taft-Hartley law through 
le| which the -to-work laws were 
timade effective and other amend- 
|ments embodied in the bill of Sena- 


tor Patrick ROI (S 1269). 


woul dackiee eco balde aleets | 


map| 


diggers do the household — 
family going by © iittle 


inher falls "keep ghee ae we 
—— of the farm popu- 
ation. 


Coal production, d a 
sharp recoyery in 1] re- 
mained ten percent under the 
1950 level. The aggressive 
world-wide expansion of the oil 
companies and General Motors’ 
coup in the rapid deiselization 
of the railroads, have sharply 
cut the. market for coal. Me- 
chanization and closing of high- 
cost mines have cut employment 
50 percent in seven years. In 
1955 alone man-hour produc- 
tivity in bituminous mines in- 


creased. 
+ 


MEANWHILE, many areas 
with recent high employment — 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 
downs and layoffs in refrigerator 
and auto plants put Evansville, 
Ind., in the surplus labor categ- 
ory in January. Detroit and other 


cities are threatened by layoffs 
in the oversold, overstocked con- 
sumers durables industries. And 


| GE’s establishment of a dozen 


southern plants may ultimately 
make ghost towns of some of its 


‘ northern production centers. 


The Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations .both tinkered 


- with the problem of distressed _ 


areas, mainly by “favoring” them — 
in allocation of: arms “contracts. 
This never worked, since most 
of these areas have no armament 
factories, and anyhow the com- 
panies with the penis, decide 
where to produce. Now candi- 
date Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to-make loans 
for . industrial ts in dis- 
tressed areas. The amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 
hedged with restrictions protect- 
ing private capital. And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. 

No permanent solution can 
be. expected under capitalism. 
But much could be done, given 
the will, and much more _ than 
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‘Tax Cuts for Headlines 


Not for Taxpayers 


| ALBANY. 

THE HARRIMAN GOP tax 
‘peace’ conference is beginning 
to look like a legislative Munich. 
As predicted here early in’ the 
session the two parties evs vir- 
tually agreed not to cut income 

“taxes at all this year but for 
purposes of headlines, politics 
and election wooing, both sides 
have been playing the tax-cut 
game for all its worth. Harri- 
man’s $5 slash per taxpayer was 
inadequate, to begin with but 
the Republican proposals actual- 
ly were a boon to higher income 
brackets. Neither side wants to 
risk a $40 to $50 million cut in 
state revenues in an election 
year, especially when the small 
tax reductions are at the expense 
of schools, salary increases, and 
social welfare needs. 

What the Governor wants is 
an “out” on the whole business. 
With his own tax bill killed in 
both Houses of the Legislature, 
he is hoping for a ‘compromise’ 
to avoid being put in the posi- 
tion of having to veto or sign the 
Republican tax cuts of 20 per- 
cent on the first $100 of income 
taxes and 10 percent aove that. 

The Republican long - range 
view on taxes was given this 
reporter last week by a leading 
majority member who said that 
should the GOP win in 1958 
they'd want to restore the tax 
cuts. “We don’t want to be in a 
position of having to raise in- 
come taxes after making such a 
hullabaloo about cutting them 
under a Democratic Administra- 
tion. ‘It would be better all 
around if we all forgot the 


damned business.” 
a 


THE GOVERNOR and Re- 
publicans saved “face” by agree- 
ing to humanizing tax amend- 
ments which -grant an additional 
$400 exemption to those over 
65, the blind and for both 
spouses if they are over 65 or 
blind. The exemption maximum 
would end. at $6,400 for a single 
taxpayers income and $6,800 
for a married couple. Full medi- 
cal deductions for the blind and 
aged up to'$1,2500 for a single 
person and $2,500 for a married 
couple were agreed on and 
working mothers and widowers 
would be allowed to deduct 
$400 each for the care of their 
first two. children during work- 
ing- hours. A ceiling of $800. on 
deductions was set. 


SRT VWAAAAS ~ 


During Senate debate on Re- 
publican cuts in Harriman’s 
budget, Sen. Austin - Erwin, 
GOP chairman of the Finance 
Committee, sought. to “explain” 
them by saying that the Repub- 
licans can’t get information trom 
Democratic department heads 
or the Governor's office on bud- 
get breakdowns. “When we can't 
get information we cut,” he 
shouted. He gave -this as the 
GOP reason for slashing $2,- 
300,000 in welfare aid. 

Manhattan Democrat Joseph 
Zaretski leaped to his feet. 


“Will you tell the people on re-~ 


lief that ‘if they get hungry next 
year to stay hungry because 
youre not getting what you call 
information?” he cried angrily. 
“Relief clients are mounting ev- 
ery day and you stand there and 
talk about. getting information. 
What kind of. information do 
you want? The poor want aid, 
not politics.” 
* 

MAYOR WAGNER is report- 
ed seething over Harriman’s 
apathy in the face of Republican 
moves to slash the city’s request 
for day care aid and $9,000,000 
from motor vehicle registration 
fees. Could this be Harriman’s 
reverige for Wagner's support 
of Stevenson? 

The Teachers Union last week 
came up with a proposal that 
won the ear of many legislators. 
Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative, suggested that the 
Administration and Legislature 
schedule a series of public. hear- 
ings throughout the state, with 
adequate notice in each area, to 
evaluate the Heald Commission 
report’ on schools and _ recom- 
mend changes in state aid. The 
hearings would be held between 
the months of the 1956 adjourn- 
ment and convening of the 1957 
Legislature. 

THE. CITIZENS Union blast- 
ed the $35,000 cut proposed by 
Republicans in appropriations 
for the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. It pro- 
tested, too, the $2,300 elimina- 
tion of a salary rise for Charles 
Abrams, Commission Chairman, 

“who is an internationally recog- 
nized expert in the field of race 
relations.” A legislative memo- 
randum to all legislators by the 


Union said that “this is the time 


to expand rather «than limit 
agency working. in race rela- 
tions.” 


f~ The Baker-Metcalf bill to give 
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| other” . Day | 
MAY 13th 
ALL DAY 
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Dear Mom: 
Last week we wrote you ebons 


taking 


you out on MOTHERS 


DAY — for the: entire or a 
grand time, 5 
Not ey are we taking you, 


Mom, 


~ Steve ood Mean and 
and all the grandchildr 


were all 


the children 


en are com- 


‘ing. We're all going on @ won- 


4 up the 


hues: wall Ae Wk of 


BOAT spdy 


Indian Point, § 
interesting 


We'll write and tell you more 
ete nett week, Broiiene circle .. 


: => 


hts sane 


Love, 


_ . > 
tits ae 
= + ' . 


| Perry Como—variety (4) 8 to ; 


sant area. all of dat ed | 


Brooklyn. 

Two Manhattan legislators join- 
ed them, Leonard Farbstein, vet- 
eran East Side Assemblyman, and 
Louis DeCalvio, leader in the 2nd 
A.D. in lower Manhattan’s Italian- 
American district. 

All of them are reported to be 
backing Berman’s efforts to dis- 
eg his bills which end the 
informer system under the “secur- 
ity risk” te and bar questions 
pertaining to one’s political affilia- 
tions or associations of state em- 
ployes. Berman is ready to call 
for discharge of his measures this. 
week, 


* on its take-it-or-leave-it offer o 9 
measly. nickel increase, despite its 
cowl profits. The union, on the 
other hand, 
original $8-cent package demand 
to its current 19-cent wage fringe} 
proposa.. | 


SORIN has adopted a go-slow 
attitude on his measure which is 
starred on the Senate calendar. 
Only the introducer can remove 
the star on his bill. for debate. 
There were signs that the Browns- 
ville legislator was becoming in- 
creéasi ingly discomfited by the meas- 
ure and would like to stall action 
on it as long as possible. Pressure 
from organizations and fellow leg- 
islators who oppose it seems to 
have impressed Sorin that it would 
be wiser to remove the political 
stigma that is attached to such a 
repressive bill—especially in his dis-| 
trict,.one of the strongest working- 
class. and minority areas in the 
state. 


seven years. 


Re 


tional 19 cents” being asked by the}™ 
workers. 


the powerful International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, says in its cur- 
rent issue that the Republic strik- 
ets are “the first on the firing line|* 
in this year’s aircraft negotiations.” 
Some 200,000 aircraft and missile 
workers nationally are in the midst 
of contract struggles now. 


this week with a reported 17-cent 
package won by the Machinists on| 
the eve of a strike deadline at the 
Lockheed aircraft plants in Califor- 


By HERBERT SICNER 


REPUBLIC AVIATION Corp., one of the. Be profit 


hogs in the aircraft industry, to 
week it made a juicy net 


Justrin Ostro 
public lodge 


cial picture” proves the 


“can well afford to pay the addi- 


Republic has been standing 


came down from an 


The Machinists, weekly paper of 


THE FIRST breakthrough came 


FHA and VA mortgaged housing’ 
to SCAD anti-discrimination juris- 
diction will be approved by com- 
mittees in both houses this week 
for a vote, it was learned. As- 


semblyman Baker will move to dis- 


vote 


Ponies : 


charge this bill on Tuesday for a 
— on Wednesday or 


Selected 


Movie 


stat March 10 

On the Carousel—kids (2) 8:30 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse (2) 11 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

Junior Town Meeting—India (13) 
Noon 

Lone Ranger (2) 1 

The Arts Around Us (9) 1 

Movie: Force of Evil with John 
Garfield (7) 1:30. Recommended 

Championship Bowling (4) 2 

Congress Answers: Rep. Fra 
Thompson, Jr. (D-NJ) (13) 2 

Movie opera: Luci di er- 
moor part 2 (Italian) (13) 2:30 

Basketball—Clobetrotters vs. Whitl- 
winds (2) 3 | 

Pro Basketball (4) 3 

Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5. The 
Planet That Wandered 

Princeton ‘56 (4) 6. First of series 
on physical sciences 

Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 

Play: Act of Decision (4) 7 

Big Surprise— (4) 7:30. Ad- 
miral goes r $100,000. 

Jackie Gleason (2) ‘8. Trouble with 
landlord 


Latin American Carnival (13) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30. The Dorseys 
Bing Crosby in High. Tor—Musical 
(2) 9:30. "One hour and half — 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
Cane Gobel Sy 10 
Your Hit Paarde (4) 10:30 
Movie: Prelude to Fame 
1950). NY TV Debut ) 11:15) 
Movie:- One Touch Venus | - 
(1948) Musical Sead (7) 11:15 
Movie: Actors and Sin (2) 12:45. 
Two ‘Ben Hecht stories | 


TV. 
_ Sunday, March u 
Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 
Charity Balk Bailey's Sing-a- Song—Kids 
Caner Three (2) 11:80. Je But-| » 
eee drama. 


I Spy—Raymond Massey host. The 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Young- 
Wonderama—kids 


Adventure—science (2) 2:30 
Movie: Laurence Olivier and Claire) its 


nk| Face the nation—President of Italy 


Alfred - Hitchcock (2) 9:30. The 


TV and 
Guide 


Four German-U-boat lands in 
Long Island (5) 11:30 


rt 
(5) 12:30 on. 


sters visit ai 


Bloom in Richard the Third by 
Shakespeare. World premiere on 
TV (4) 2:30 to 5:30 RECOM- 
MENDED : 


(2) 3 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Sen Estes Kefauver—guest 

Omnibus (2) 5. Rachel Carson dis- 
cusses clouds. 

Win A Million Lire—quiz (13) 5:30 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum Is Art 
for. Few or Many? (5) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

ack Benny. (2) 7:30 

ose ag intense (4) 7:30 ' 


; ident of the 

of the Mechinists| ¢"% 

whose 12,000 members. are round-}_ 
ing out the third week of their; 
strike, promptly insisted “this. very} 
fine finan 
union’ $ argument that Republic 


told a House su 


Of of $46,125,000 ia the post 


nia, taking in some 22,500 workers. 


tions. 


The bi sation dives Walden 


ray om ‘so th and oe gam 
to iow the the Kohler and- Westing. 


+| house formula—best known in air- 
erat as the North American formu- 


“N ow, Republic has been joined 
in its strikebreakin and union- 
busting by its neighbor, the Fair- 
i se tt Co. on 
Long Island. A Machinist lodge in 
Fairchild’s Stratos Division is on 
strike, with the same kind of police 
assaults and mass arrests as took 
placé at Republic. Unions at Fair- 

child’s engine and missile divisions 
»jare up against strike deadlines. 
* 


A REPUBLIC spokesman told 
the House subcommittee that top 
company officials on the gravy train 
have split almost $3,000,000 in 
bonuses in the last four years. 
Mundy I. Peale, Republic president 
who won't budge on his nickel offer 
to the union, was a ong, last year a 
$87,464 salary, a bonus of 
$20,000. 

This was during the time that 
Republic laid off some 10,000 
workers and embarked on a whole- 
sale speedup program in its four 
plants among the remaining 12.,- 
000 workers. The Pentagon help- 
ed this profit-hungry outfit along 
in this same with juicy ex- 
clusive contracts for jets and mis- 
siles, and is encouraging Republic 
to hold out against the union by 
virtue of the faet that the company 
has a half-billion dollars in Bick 
log orders. 

Fairchild, which forced a strike 
over some fringe issues, testified in 
Washington it kept a handful of 
retired A see me enerals - on 

sy Re fabulous” sal- 
aries, for doing no except using 

ir “good otis acquaintances” 
in the Pentagon to get lush’ con- 
tracts for their bosses. 


* 


NORTH AMERICAN Aviation, 
hero to all aircraft ations be- 


us Film Festival—Second part or 


of Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra |*— 


wiih Claude Rains and Vivien 


Lei 

Ed Sullivan Show 2 8 

Comedy Hour (4) 8. Jonathan Win- 
ters ahd Bert 


(5) 8 Readin 
mett’s Speech 


—Robert Em- 
the Dock 


read by James Mason. : | 
Amateur : 
GE Theatre: Franchot Tone in 
Steinmetz, play about the scien-|. 


our {7) 9. 


. tist. (2) 9 
Perfect 


Murder 
President Gronchi of Italy ) 9:30) 


Spanish Show (13 coy io 
A tment 


Lahr—comits trio | : 


0. cemetig e as 
World War Il Wm. Chapel 


White 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 


i 


Movie: The Gaunt Stranger os 


lish) (4) 11:90 
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*| NEW JERSEY 
+| EDITION 


| "New Jersey’s United States Sen-jtegrity of our present Secretary ofjli 

. beh HL Alexander Smith fully en-|State,” and,. alter ‘completely me 

dorses Secretary of State John Fos-'dorsing the Dulles’ “Brink” policy’ t ; Ositii 

ter Dulles’ “Brink of War” policy,| without reservation, says: ~~ nly orsed the - | 

to the Dulles Life Magazine ar-|day for the vision courageous| ting as close to the brink of war 

ticle as election year politics. ~ {leadership of our great President/|as possible, but boasts that he said 
Smith, a member of the power-|Eisenhower and his. distinguished) it first-over a yeaf ago in a news 

THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 11, 1956 ful Senate Foreign Relations Com-| Secretary of State.” . letter. = 

mittee, in letters to his constituents,! ' Smith, who is litically close to} Both Smith and Kean feund 

quotes a speech he made on the/fellow Foreign Relations Commit-| themselves in some disagreement 


| 7 Senate floor shortly after the ar-|/tee member, William F. Knowland,/with Jersey’s other GOP Senator 
cae 0 - ticle appeared. He expresses “great| know as the Senator from Formosa,| Clifford P. Case.Case, while try- 

pag confidence in the ability and in-!thus joined another Jersey Repub-! ing his -best to’ take Dulles and 
| : ory aeey ‘ aha hire President Eisenhower off the spot 

BY GABLES NVSSEe ce < . : ; as a result of the reaction to Dulles’ 

I do not know Dr. Matthew J. Powell of Bedminster. To be ASI A \ | _ | blatant war cry, admits that: “I did 


truthful I didn’t even know where Bedminster was—until I looked not enjoy reading the ‘brink of war’ 


it up as a result of reading avout Dr. Powell. It’s in Somersat BUT FEAR FOREIGN POLICY ee of the Secretary of 
County. But, I take my hat off to the Doctor—as do tl 5 ; | i sips tag ) 
ounty. Bu ake my hat off to the Doctor—as do thousands of , | | | Neitfies Sinitht of ttn eee top foe 


~~ a me eis che ery eens ae aeion gta ~ NEWARK. — American  foreign| don’t’ even bother to talk peace;|reelection this November. Kean, 
r. Powe , you see, did a brave and a fine thing. He defied policy seems to the peoples of Asia} we talk weapons and_ alliances,| however, is a candidate to succeed 

the state's big business medical monopoly, and took on the job |ty be “warlike, confused, bluster-|while the government we claim|himself in the 12th CD. He has 

of administering 685 anti-polio shots to Denville school children, ing, frightened and. short-sighted”| most endangers peace, talks :peace been appealing to liberal and in- 


and more than 2,000 to Westfield children and expectant mothers. |declared Stringfellow Barr, presi-|and economic development.” dependent voters in the district, 
He did it at free public clinics without pay—over the opposition dent of the Foundation for World| Asians are baffled by out pol- and, in Oe ee of a pre nore 
FETS RSET LO, Ee eaten cee Government, and_ visiting profes-|icies the professor told his au-| policy by the Democrats, has been 

y cd Td sors at Rutgers Newark College of) dience. “We seem to believe we making some headway. Just how 

About 50 local doctors in Westfield turned down health of- | arte and Sciences, Barr spoke at/can buy friends, allies and cannon|the endrosement of the Dulles’ 

ficials requests for aid. Doctors in Denville, carrying out the re-.|a public meeting sponsored by the| fodder by making . Point Four| “brink” policy, which terrified mil- 
vP policies \of the Medical Society, refused to participate. | Rutgers college division. grants; but we annually shout lions of people, not only in the U.S., 
That's when Dr. Rowell came into the act. Scores of volunteer Barr said that he found that down the Asians’ proposals that|but throughout the world, meesuErs 
workers plunged enthusiastically inte the task‘of helping the coun- |“ #08 View, Amencans individ-)economic development be carried)up with Keans vaunted “liberal- 
prong € : pg wis ually as kindly, energetic, simple} out more by the United Nations,|ism” is a question for voters in the 
try doctor. And the/job was done! and likable; but fear that our for-| and less as a part of one country’s| 12th to ponder seriously. 

Now don't jump to conclusions that Dr, Powell is some kind | eign. policy is not a peaceful one.| diplomatic and military strategy; So far Frank Clayton of Cedar 
of radical. Far from it. He is opposed -to socialized medicine, but | Barr’s observations were based on) in a power struggle with the na-|Grove is the only announced can- 
a six-month tour through Asia by under or rule.” didate in opposition to Kean. Clay- 
agers y oa a i beta 4 jjeep. The. lecture was the first in ajton, a professor at Monclair State 
on at this carly stage, and | a ont be told by any medical “We say we want peace, he| series sponsored by_ the Fistwers |Tcachicrs College, is seeking the 
society how to practice medicine; | declared; “but many of the steps} Newark College of Arts and Sci-| Democratic nomination for Con- 

The main question says the Doctor is “The vaccine is here | we take in Asia to guarantee peace! encés on the subject “Mid Century gress. His views on foreign policy 
and the children should not be denied immunization for such a | seem to the Asians likely to pro- America—Reflections in a College are not known. Voters in the 12th 
duce war. Most of the time we! Mirror.” ‘would do well to find out. 


—y 


declares: “I can’t see any tendency. to socialized medicine in the 


dreaded disease.” In short, the medical monopoly’s cry of “socialized 


medicine” is just 2 cover up. To return the vaccine while children ; : 
ve wang br 4 “ood be cinta” De Powel sae" LESTER RODNEY TO SPEAK IN NEWARK 


The 42-year-old physician admits that he has laid himself 


cpen to possible professional reprisals. But even the 18th century : | | | ) | 
minds that head up the Medical So¢iety are apt to think twice. be- We ft N : W N OLYMPICS 
fore they try to hit back at Dr. Powell. His humanitarian action | 3 . . | 

was so obviously correct, so good and completely unselfish, that he _NEWARK.— Sometimes “peace-|he covered the 1956 Winter Olmp- j why people. all over the world 
has been deluged with letters praising him—including many from tul coexistence’ may seem like just pics for The Worker. Lester's com-! can’t get along like the competi- 

wags Fi a lia a : 14 mak another slogan, but when you see ment emphasized the~ words of | EE 

other doctors. 4 beheve the decent people of our state would make |hindreds of young athletes, from|two great American athletes, Art|“'* 9°T© @0- 

it mighty hot for anyone who tried to hurt the good doctor be- |all countries, of all races and re-| Devlin, captain of the U.S. Olym- North Jersey residents will have 
cause he defied the medical monopolists to save the lives .of little ligions, embracing different social|pic team, and Rev. Bob’ Richards,| an opportunity to hear Rodney 
peti leien. systems, - living, playing, compet-|champion. pole vaulter. Devlin| give an eyewitness report of the 

Some day the American people, in their own good time and |)98 together in the’ friencliest) said: Peace and Friendship Wi t 

; ces t) maces ee P p™ Bee eis ith : fashion . . . well, then you: realize} - “Sports and. Olympics do more Chien Pp inter 
in their own way, in line with the democratic traditions of our | jt can be more than just a phrase good , (for international friendship| V!Y™P#Cs. The Daily Worker 
nation, will decide that they need not only socialized medicine, |. . . it can and must become ajand-peace).than anything else, I'll) sports editor will speak in Newark 
but the whole works—Socialism itself. When they do, I hope Dr. | living, breathing reality.” even include the UN.” Richards|on Wednesday evening, March 14, 
Powell is around to enjoy it, and to practice his profession. He | That’s Lester Rodney speaking. | said: at the _High Street Community 
would find that such a society would give free reign to. those who He is Sports Editor of The -Work-| . “We are all aogetnes as athletes|Center, 652 High St., corner. W. 
fight disease—with no medical trusts to tell him that saving little |er, and he just returned to this|and.- differences of opinion are for-| Kinney, 8 p.m. The meeting ~is 
children from a crippling, death-dealing disease is verboten! ‘country from Cortina, Italy, where’ gotten. . ... I honestly can’t see| under. the auspices of the N. J. 
Lee RR a Sea se 2535 ae eae ad ag a hic Tipe ie dah WH Sa | Freedom of the Press Association. 


Admission is 50. cents. There will 


) , | Ww be a question and discussion peried 
: . | [ following Rodnéy’s talk. | | 
, | “ The Daily Worker sports éditor 
is well known for the pioneering — 


role he played in the fight to break. 


. | : down jimerow discrimination in 

| -, |big- league baseball, and for- his 
| | : | } consistent fight against discrimina- - 

| | tion in all branches of athletics .in 


Support. for Alabama Negroes Powell said officials responsible for}resolutions to President Eisen- will” to unite in a day of prayer. sepechek te ties reg Pa Naw Py 
engaged. in the bus boycott’ in| barring Miss Lucy should be “ar-| hower and Attorney-General Brow-|- The executive board of the In-) . ; 


Montgomery is growing by leaps) ted and charged with contempt | nell urging federal intervention in| ternational Longshoremen’'s se BUS Fares Up Again 


and bounds all over New Jersey. | 
oats an of the..Federal Court order that) Montgomery to guarantee civilj with thousands of menihers on the : 
Negro organizations, churches, waterfront, condemned the} NEWARK.—Bus fares aré. going 


d individuals have|##ined her admittance.” He also rights. Officers of the CGeneralj Jerse ) ae a 
aah. ean pers’ aztivities ‘ "aid jattacked Senator Eastland as “the Baptist convention of New. Jer- ‘wholesale arrest and persecution |"UP @ ain—and where "n stop 
< , : y- knows. The Pu . : tili- ; 


" ; No. 1 anti-American of the U. S.\cey sent a simila ion. In|of Negroes in Montgomery. The|"° 
boycott are being planned.|<cnate.” The Congressmnan's  re-| Princeton white and, Negee minis (unionists assailed “the outrageous, {ties Commission, had granted. 
from white sources—although as ™4! ks were interrupted frequently | ters joined in a special service of| undemocratic and un-Christian per- 
yet in a far too limited way. with applause. spiritual and moral support.to the|secution of American citizens be- 

- Newark Councilman Irvine I.| Rev. Dr. William »-D, Hayes,| Montgomery ministers; - cause of race or color.” The res~| ™ 
Turner called on “all unions,| pastor of one of Newark’s largest} J, Trenton over 800 people at- olution also protest8d the barring) 
churches, and organizations. to/congregations, led a capacity au-/tended an NAACP rally aiid called}! Miss Lucy. | Soap es 
join .,. in this le,” Turner | dience in prayer for justice for the} o, the five city commissioners to Newark’s.. East. Ward Young 
said: “The time-for talk has pass-|24 ministers and other leaders of| individually. urge federal .interven-| Democrats protested the arrest of| 
ed. What is needed is resolute and|the Montgomery boycott. ~ The tion on Eisenhower and Browne Negroes in Montgomery and Hy 
determined action. for the preser-|North Jersey Baptist Association) Another mass rally was scheluled ‘Snow, a. white radio announcer 
vation of our civil liberties in the| unanimously endorsed the “Match| in Trenton with Rev. Abernathy,| who conducts the “trouble clinic” 
} a sense of our American one of the Montgomery ministers,|on Station WVNJ, devoted an. en- 
haditions.” : : . as the main speaker. And in Mont-|tire program to the Montgomery), 

red clair the Clergy Club sent a tele-|situation. - Snow vigorously con-|,,, 
omery ple demned the Alabama bigots. ~ 
action.| While these actions were taking 


Protests and support has also come 


oe 
: ae at Ch ed a mass meeting h 
} ~~~. aiid people all over the world 29 to raise funds for the NAACP.| aig 
\ oa _ “judging the U.S. now on the bar- arial 
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By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON.—On Feb. 3, Senator Francis Case (R-SD) asserted 
been made to buy his vote on the natural gas bill 


of the gas steal intimated slyly that the charge 
a 


that an attempt had 
for $2,500. Supporters 


Dixiecrats Would 
Have House Name 


Next President 
: —See Page 5 
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Building Trades 
W orkers 
Invade Capital 


—See Page 2 
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interview with 
Ben Davis 
—See Page 3 
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Ike Writes 
A Letter 
To. Bulganin 
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—See Page 4 


* 


Special Women’s 


Day Features 
—See Pages 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14 


* 


Picking the Lineup 


For Basketball Classic 
—See Page 12 


* ‘ : 
% i la 
Gus Courts, Belzoni, . 
- grocer who told rally how he 
was shot at because he refused 


to withdraw his registration as 
a. voter. 


Why Glubb Pasha 


Looks Glum 
—See Page 1¥ 


2,000 Civil Rights Marchers Raise Demands 
‘In Nation's Capital - 


See Page 5 


_ A section of the audience at the Civil Rights Mobilization in 


~ bying, 


was a phony, designed. to 
secure the defeat of the bill. 

By March 4, however, 
Senator Barry F. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz), uncovered as hav- 
ing taken Superior Oil Co. mon- 
ey for his election campaign, 
declared that half of the mem- 
bership of Congress had taken 
oil company money. 

“If everybody whe received a 
contribution from Keck,” the 
president. of the Superior Oil 
Co., went. before the (Senate 
Select) committee probing lob- 
Goldwater . told the 
press, “I imagine half the: House 
and Senate would have been up 


. there.” 


He said that he could, but 
would not, name other Répub- 
lican senators, and “four or five 
Democrats” who took Keck 
money. 

Each week since. the initial 
disclosure by. Case, even the 
feeble probing .that hasbeen 
pursued under pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, has opened up new 
areas of probable corruption 
among legislators of both par- 
ties. : 

In addition to Case, the 
names of Senators*Car] Curtis 
(R-Nebr), Roman L. Hruska (R- 
(Nebr), Bourke ™“B. Hickenooper 
(R-Ilowa) have been put in the 
spotlight by the admissions of 
lobbyists and campaign fund op- 
erators. 

* 

THE ONLY Senator who has 
admitted receiving oil company 
money, however, is Goldwater. 
The desperate efforts that have 
been taken over the past four 
weeks to hamstring any inquiry 
—but to provide hearings that 
would be accepted by the pub- 
lic as a probe—indicates that the 
leadership of both parties fears 
that the roof may blow off. 

The statement of Senator 
Walter F. George (D-Ga) last 
week that the offer of $2,500 by 
John M. Neff, Superior Oil Com- 
pany lobbyist, to Senator Case, 
was “improper but not “ille- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


the Interdepartmental auditorium, Washington. 
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IKE’S DECISION. 
An Editorial 


IT WOULD be foolish to deny that in President Eis- 
enhower’s dedision to run for reelection the labor move- 
ment is faced with a serious, perhaps a crucial, problem. 
Like all Americans, we are happy-that the President feels 
he is sufficiently recovered from his heart attack to make 
such a decision. But this does not remove the real issue 
presented by Eisenhower as the top man on the GOP 
ticket. For Dwight Eisenhower is essentially a front man 
for the Cadillac. Cabinet which is the chosen representa- 
tive. of American eorporate wealth. And. behind Ike's — 
notably. photogenic smile, these: men have pursued their 

-own financial interests at ithe expense of labor.and the 
people. Banking on a GOP victory next November they 
are hoping for another four years of ‘plunder. . 

There is-no, doubt that Eisenhower has achieved ‘a 
popularity which no Republican can match. For Ike “end- 
ed” the Korean war which Truman “began<” Ike went to 
Geneva where a period of relaxation in world.relationships 
was ushered in. Ike vetoed the natural gas grab bill which 
certain Democratic leaders sponsored. are facts 
which are all the more appealing to millions of voters 
precisely because they stand out in contrast to pronounce- 
ments by many leading Democrats which minimize Geneva 

and foster a continuing arms build-up, —= 

ae _ Thus Eisenhower provides an attractive facade to the 

old plunderbund of the Republican Party, and that is why 

a _ the President was under such pressure from Wall Street 

fae Pere e ee yes eee sagtals eet) SLE _ {Cantinued - on. -Page &-. Bays 44 
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Frankie Sinatra, and the house he lives in 


with singers like Nat Cole and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., whom I like 
best of all. 

It is as actor that Frankie has 
captured me, for in this craft he 
stands at the very top of Holly- 
wood theon, I have felt, ever 
since his performance in “From 
Here to cars 


HE IS distinctly an American 
phenomenon, a man whose voice 
and pérsonality is transmitted by 


By JOSEPH NORTH - 


I HAVE, for a long time, 
belonged to the legion of 


Frankie Sinatra fans and I 
say it without apology. The 
skinny kid .from- Hoboken, 


New Jersey; is 

& superior ~ ar- 

_tist, and though 

omy taste in 

'- music does not 

go to the croon- 

ers, I can listen 

-to him without 

fA leaping to turn 
of’ the dial off. 


That millions 


and though I would like to see 


an 
na) 
2 


| love Frankie, is 
indisputable, and for a long time 
now, virtually two decades, he 
has been a sort of latter-day 
Caruso to the teen-agers and 
others. of us further up in years. 

This artist who came out of. the - 
Hoboken fireman’s family, rear- 
ed as millions of kids in our land, 
his art, 
talent. 


| \ 3 


the mike into millions of homes,’ | bar 


of what I read with more than 
the proverbial grain of salt, I 
grieve for the talent that is riot- 
ously expended. Their pay is high 
but one can question the re 


True, with many others; I sus- 
pect, I was inclined to favor him 
Or, aS a very, very young man, 
we heard him singing in the New 
Deal campaign. for F.D.R., and 
if memory serves me he came in- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE WORK 


Page 2 


Lid May Blow on Oil 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
gal,” is a token of desperation. 
George had been ~ selected 
chairman of the Senate select 
committee of four, to provide a 
front of alleged unimpeachable 
honesty for the maneuver to 
kill the probe. 

The “improper” but not “il- 
legal” device, however, is a 
feeble effort, and will probably 
avail little in putting the lid on 
the further exposure of corrup- 


tion among the nation’s legisla- | 


tors. : 

The mood of the people has 
been well-stated by Rep. Ray 
]. Madden (D-Ind) shit told the 
House recently: 

“No greater cloud hovers 
over the American system of 
free elections and representa- 
tive Government than the fact 
that money is beginning to play 
such an important part in the 
elections of Presidents, Con 
gressmen, governors, and other 
State officials.” : 


Coldwater’s accusations, at this 
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rise in his seat at. this time to di- 
vulge the information.” 

No one rose, Neither Goldwater, 
nor Curtis, nor Hruska, nor Hick- 
enloo 

Goldwater, now a member -of 
the special 8-man Senate commit- 


writing unanswered by any Sena- 


tee investigating lobbying was not, 


| 


tor or Representative, that half of therefore, telling the truth when the edge of the i 


= ae 


7 ~ 


‘PENN eatin: coal 
chores while~ their wives 


Se family going by 
working in runaway gar- 
pe shops at one-third a miner's 
_| wage. New and te 
New York textile and t in- 
dustry workers scramble for odd 
jobs while. Chambers of Com- 
merce try to lure optical and 
electronic companies to take over 
abandoned mills* without pay- 
ment. 

The problem of distressed 
areas has been g. ever 
since World War II. It was tem- 
porarily relieved during the. Ko- 
rean war, mainly by migration 
to mushrooming armament cen- 
ters. ao it- reappeared, more 

‘severe than before. The 1955 
boom eased the situation in some 


big business lobbyists, and the cor- 
ruption that they foster, into an 
attack on labor's political rights: 

© Expand the inquiry into the 
purchase of votes for the gas bill,| 
into a general inquiry into popu- 
lar pressure campaigns. 

Foremost in the move to tum 
uiry against Ja- 


diggers do the household ~ 


the membership of both Houses he said that he had not been asked, 
took campaign money from the|@bout the Keck contribution to_ his 
Keck family, has expanded the is-|election campaign. . 

sue from the petty attempt to “fix”| As a matter of fact, he received| 
Senator Case for $2,500 to one 
challenging the personal and mor- 


al integrity of every Senator and 
every Representative. | A WEEK after Johnson's first) 


As the exposure grows it be-jcall for the sinners to -declare 
comes clearer that President Eis-'themselves, Senator George, then 
enhower’s advisers were keenly, ‘elected chairman of the four-man 
aware of what -was developing committee, told the Senate: 
when they told him to veto the} “The committee invites any 
natural gas steal on the issue of Senator or any wey rib se: who 
corruption. /has any evidence of oper pres- 

DURING the month that has'sure on either side of | e so-called 
elapsed since the Case incident! gas bill—the Harris-Fulbright bill 
broke, Senator Lyndon Johnson|to come forward and state | e facts 
(D-Tex) darling of the Texas oil|to the select committee.” 
kings and majority leader, has re-| Because very few Senators were 
peatedly avowed his belief in the on the floor when the announce- 
“integrity” of every member of ment was made Senator Earle C. 


the Senate. His avowals, 
been seconded by the minority 
leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land, Senator. ) 
But, since they were unsure that) Knowland did the same for the: 
the people would be convinced, Re publicans. 
they put on a show in’ the Senate But neither Goldwater, nor Cur- 
on several occasions. itis, nor Hruska, nor Hickenlooper, 
On the day of the gas vote,jnor anyone else nded, 
Lyndon Johnson told his col-| Instead>a many 
, leagues: ‘ary campaign has been put into 
“If there is a Member of the operation to salvage the “integrity” 


in the following manner. 
* 


cratic floor leader, sent .George's 
statement to every Democratic 


Senate—and I believe most of the of Senators whose investigation 


Members are present in the Cham-|should be on the order of the day. 
ber—who has been the subject of} The various fronts of this cam- 
an attempt at improper influence, paign include; 

I should be very glad to have him! 


bor have been Go wath and Sen. 
Karl Mundt (R-SD). In this they 
have the active participation of 
‘Lyndon Johnson. Though not gen-| 


unemployment. in them er 
6 percent a rises to 50 
percent and in some 


‘a letter of inquiry. It came about exal 


have;Clements (D-Ky), acting Demo- 


lof Justice charge that. the United 


ided_ diversion- 


® Transform the probe of the 


erally known, they are reported to} places, and Her, eee Depart- 
be counting on the help of Senator | ment sees little prospect for im- 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn) one of. the ovement. 

most insistent in demanding a full Of the 19 major areas five : are 


gas lobby probe. ; classified as coal mining, three 
* 


as textile, while eight “do not 

sf THE DAY that Case disclos-| have an industrial base. ade- 
the attempt to bribe him, Gold-| quate to support a pop- 

water told his Senate colleagues, Ron basin? 


u 
i Bs windup of the gas bill; Heavy a aah in the. re- 
ebate: 


| maining three is due to local cut- 
“My stand on the measure is a 


backs in autos, nonelectrical 
matter of record. My stand stems machinery, and railroad — 
from principle. I will yote for it.”| ™°>“ 
But his election to the Senate as 
he knew, had been made possible, 
in part, by the money that he had 
received in campaign contribution 
from the chief money dispenser for 
the natural gas barons? | : 
Two days after the gas bill was| 
adopted, Goldwater took another 
step in his anti-labor campaign. | 
He condemned the decision of! ° 
Federal Judge Frank A. Picard, to 
> throw out of court the Department| 


— ~ 
EVEN in the best of times 
there are always areas, indus- 
tries, and companies in difficulty 
owing to the un , uneven 
development of capitalism. This 
“has been aggravated by the mili- 
tarized, super-profit character of 
the post-war economy, and by 
ey rsistence of extreme racism 
South during a period of 
ne economic change. ~ 

uge arms budgets stimulate 
heavy industry, while taxes 
on workers to for arms 
curtail markets for products of 
light industries. These sharé only 

| partially in booms, suffer espe- 
cially in recessions. Record prof- 
its and the race for mergers and 
industrial empire-building stimu- 


Auto Workers union had. violated | 
»| the Corrupt Practices Act by en- 
gaging in election activity. 

He quoted alleged “recent sub- 
stantial studies” to the effect that} 
the “annual dues .collected” by 


(Continued on on Page 12) 


From the Building Jobs to Halls of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Mass labor lobbying expeditions to Washington reached a new 
high last week with the invasion of 2500 dele gates of building trades unions of every state. 


for this second legislative conference. The building trades 


egates could not miss the point 
phically illustrated in one of 


e jo ware in their conference en- 
workers, the big majority of velope showing that 27 pereent of 


them directly from locals, gave! 
two days of their four-day stay 
here to visiting members ct-Con- 
gress of their respective states to 
get their views and. commitments. : 
on a series of pending bills in. 
which the building unions are in- 
terested. 


Labor legislative representa- 
tives, permanently in Washington, 
are saying they have not seen 
such mass lobbying activities in 
all their years in the capital. And 
last week was only a beginning of 
the wave of lobbying contingents, 
conferences and conventions sched- 


‘job on the political activities of la- 


bor. 
It is apparent. that labor, limit- 
ed today to a policy of endorse 
ing “friends” of labor in the parties 
controlled by others—often candi- 
= just a shade better than their 
opponents—find it gene to sup- 
eery balloting with vigorous 
obbying and back-home pressure 
to get delivery on at least some of 
the promises. 
The’ signifi 


cance of the giant 
mobilization. of building workers 
is. that it shows that even the most 
conservative groups in labor feel 


gave evidence that it Sg 


uled to come here._-- 

- "The mobilization of the retail 
unions for expansion of the wage, dorse for officer Hence the need 
‘minimum coverage; the t mass'to kee - the | ig of even the 


* | the ee and unreliability of 
‘most of 


men. they 


en- into 


all U.S. construction last year was 
plished little towards their major|in the 18 states with o om 
objectives, But the experience en- The’ ole 


“right-to-work” | laws. 
couraged them because they saw|showed the Southern jimcrow dom 
how such activity gains respect} inated states shaded almost solidly 
from _vote-conscious _legislators.|as “right to work” states. Gray ex- 
This time they came with almost!plained that those laws mean that 


double that number. o— of be work is Jew a oe 
Richard Gray, president of the with sharp undercutting o 
eee department of the established aor | 


AFL-C conservative and a 
Republican, igre the confer-| THE BUILDING workers came 


rg a > aw alti ° gree f Settion 14.(B) of 
strict to @ Oo ] Oo 
lobbying... But. his own ~ law 


jthe . Taft-Hartley 
pase vba the right-o- ee 
ve 
ments embodied in the bill of Sena-| 
tor Patrick McNamara, (S 1269). 
-* Amendment of the Da 


to touch the issues that 
ithe Kat ara here without getting 


The < delegates were aware that 
they have to win every’ vote they 


vis-| 


ey ee aes 


late automation, speed-up and 
the’ closing down of higher-cost 
plants, us even partial re- 
coveries in light industries bring 
as an Sara Soi rye 


Eich prof More billions of the. 


fits are invested in con- 
arenes of runaway plants in 
the open-shop, low-wage and 
low-tax, jimcrow South. But 
even here extensive unem loy- 
ment arises as the FP nate for 
labor fails to keep pace with the 
expropriation of the farm popu- 
lation. 

Coal production, despite a 
sharp recovery in 1955, re- 
mained ten percent under the 
1950 level. The aggressive 
world-wide expansion of the oil 
companies and General Motors’ - 
coup in the rapid deiselization 
of the railroads, have sharply 
cut the market for coal. Me- 
chanization and closing of high- 
cost mines have cut employment 
50 percent: in seven years. In 
1955 alone man-hour produc- 
tivity in bituminous mines in- 


creased, 
* 


MEANWHILE, many areas 
with recent high employment 
are in danger of entering the 
distressed group as new imbal- 
ances come to the fore. Shut- 
downs and layoffs in refrigerator 
and auto plants put Evansville, 
Ind., in the surplus labor categ- 
ory in January. Detroit and other 


cities are threatened by layoffs 
in the oversold, overstocked con- 
sumers durables” industries. And 
GE's establishment of a dozen 
southern plants may ultimately 
make ghost towns of some of its 
northern ‘production centers. - 


The Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations both tinkered 
with the problem of distressed 
areas, mainly by “favoring” them 
in allocation of arms- contracts. 
This never worked, since most 
of these areas have no armament 
factories, and. anyhow the com- 
panies with the contracts decide 
where to produce. Now candi- 
date Ike proposes a new agency 
(Area Assistance Administration) 
with $50 million to make loans 
for industrial projects in dis- 
tressed areas. The amount is too 
small to be meaningful. It is 
hedged with restrictions. protect- 
ing private capital. And the Ad- 
ministration does not promote it 
aggressively in Congress. 

No permanent solution can 
be expected under capitalism. 


But much could be done, given 


the will, and much more than 
has been p ed so far even 

in the Doug . Bill (S. 2668) 
‘etvadiened last year. Organiza- 
tion of southern labor on an 
unsegregated basis, Federal in- 
tervention against the LEast- 
landites, could stem the flood of 
ruiaway shops while encourag- 
ing a more balanced buildup of 


new industry for new sou 


~ —_ 


markets. 


combined with enactment of the 
public works and tax meastifes 
advocated by the labor move- 


! 
education conference of the UAW, ' better we, shea pas. can for their objectives, whether it 
ters) he a Republican, Dixiecrat. or contraction, 


the ‘textile and clothing conven- 
unions. that are he no| 


tions, are just a few of the coi- 
tinsents of labor ‘scheduled here| means the. foremost in Jabor politi- 
‘this'spring. It need hardly be add- 


the capital with- 


et 


| (CERTAIN of the Senator can| wn 


northern Democrat yote, But: they 
don't consider it a .mere coin-|*?. 


cal action. Most of them 210 t-| 10s tint thé overwhelning ahe- 
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Spurts Forward i in Phila. 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

- PHILADELPHIA. — With no 
major withdrawals Feb. 27 — the; 
last day for such action—the prim-: 
ary situation in Pennsylvania is 
featured by - significant break- 
throughs in the Philadelphia area 
for increased Negro representation, 
particularly in Congress, and in 
many areas i the more active par- 
ticipation by labor in the selection 
of candidates to be voted on in the 
April 24 primary election. 

This and succeeding articles will 
deal with developments in this key 
Philadelphia’ area and certain 
others in the state. 

The number of Negro candidates 
who have filed for office in this 
area éxceeds those of any other 
election year, as indicated in the 


| their embattled brethren in the 


artial list in our last week’s issue. 
This large number ‘ reflects the 


en ee militancy of the 450,-; 
000 Negroes in Philadelphia, who| 
have been stirred to a 

mood by the dramatic struggles 


South. 

Along with‘ this involvement in 
the campaign of such a large sec- 
tion of the city i poperesones 
fifth—is the fight of the Clark coali- 
tion of liberals, labor, and indepen- 
dent Democrats for a bigger rep- 
resentation among the candidates. 

Negro candidates have filed for 
Congress in thé 2nd (Lenerte Rob- 
erts), 4th (Earl Dale) and 6th Dis- 
tricts (Walter Tresville).. Dale and 
Roberts are running against incum- 
bent Democrats Granahan and 
Chudoff. Tresville is in an eight- 
way fight for the nomination. 

In the past the only district here 
in which Negroes filed for Con- 


gress was the 4th, 


The only Negro filing for Con- 
ess in the Philadelphia-area on 
of| the Republican side is Dr. Horace 


Scott, who has no opposition. In| 


this district stron c Negro candi- 
dates in the hea Negro 24th, 
28th and 29th Wards are contest- 
ing for leadership with vidstes. | 
organization-backed candidates. 


An outstanding weakness in the 
fight for Negro representation is 
the absence ay any Negro candidate 
on either party ticket for the State 
Senate. Never in that body's his- 
tory has there been a Negro mem- 
ber. 

Note—Next week we will discuss 
the increased Negro filings for state 
representatives and ward commit- 
teemen, etc., and the fight for 
greater labor ‘representation. 


Bucks-Lehigh County COPE for 
An All-Out Political Mobilization 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa.—“The grave issues of the 1956 election 
make it imperative that every ounce of strength . 
to carry out effectively the task of electing an Administration that 
will be pledged to halt the dangerous reactionary trend so clearly 
manifested~in the actions of the 84th Congress,” 


. be mobilized 


declares the AFL- 


CIO Committee on Political Education (COPE) for Bucks. and 


Lehigh counties in a statement 
Feb. 23. 


“In ,order to translate our 
realize,” 


THEY MUST NOT OBTAIN 


FAULT OR BY OUR NEGLECT.” 


The Committee calls on all 


community organizations wherever possible, to set up immediatel 
machinehy for the election in every ward and district in bot 
counties, to register every potential voter, and to assure maximum 


turnout on Election Day. 


“EVERY HOUSE, EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD BLOCK, 


MUST BE SYSTEMATICALLY 


CLEARLY EXPLAINED| AND BROUGHT BEFORE THE PEO- 


PLE,” urges the Committee. 


The statement warns against “waitin 
the Election. We must begin NOW: (1), 
committees within our local unions, or reactivating such where a 
committee is already in effect; (2), we must endeavor to prevail 
upon the local union leadership to forsake individual feelin 


ambitions and work in unison to 


tive program of the Labor Movement.” 


The Lehigh and Bucks counties. central AFL and CIO coun- 
cils were represented at the conference. The combined member- 
ship of the 92 AFL and CIO affiliated locals totals about 47,500 


union members. 


the declaration emphasizes, 
CLEAR-CUT POLICY, MANPOWER, 


The committee lists as its chief tasks the re 
union members and their families for voting, en 
COPE (a dollar annual dues) and inducing “every AFL-CIO mem- 
ber to join ACTIVELY in the 1956 political campaign. 


“In addition to the National Campaign issues, we fiust in- 
tensify our efforts in the political battles involving state and local 
offices. WE MUST NOT PERMIT STATE OR LOCAL OFFICERS 
TO BE ELECTED WHO ARE UNFRIENDLY TO LABOR. 


adopted at a joint meeting here 


resolutions into deeds, we wg 
“that what is required is 
and FINANCES. ° 
istration of all 
isting them in 


POLITICAL OFFICE BY” DE: 


its affiliates, “acting jointly with 


COVERED AND THE ISSUES 


until the month before 
y organizing our COPE 


4 


and 


advance the political and legisla- 


Desebee Attends - 


+ 


44 DAYS 
_TO APRIL 24 PRIMARY 


, Strike Vate at 


= 


‘bolize in dramatie fashion the 


Sherpéting, Struggle Between 


Labor-Liberals 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Two big 

and important celebrations held 

here the end of last month sym- 


forces struggling for. political con- 
trol of this state in the fall. elec- 
tions. 

The first of these was the Seventh 
Annual Victory Celebration’ ban- 
quet Feb. 25 at the 


GMs Fleetwood 


DETROIT. —A strike vote has 
been taken at the Fleetwood plant | 


| 


of General Motors on the issu®@ of | 


the company stalling grievance 


‘settlements. Big beef is that every- | 


‘one is, weating layoffs, the union 
‘has an outdated seniority agree- 
ment and management is stalling. 


Franklin Hotel by the Philadelphia 
branch .of Labor's League for. Po- 
litical. Education, which was at- 
tended by about a thousand union 
‘men and women. 


‘Dinner of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
turers Association Feb. 28 at the 


The second was the 47th Annual! 


‘Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Accord- 
ing to the Harrisburg Evening 
News this drew a “packed audience 
lof some 2,500.” 


The audience and s Pa at 


Blumberg Trial 


AMONG the spectators during 
the week in which _the govern- 
ment wound up its case against 
Dr. Blumberg was Joe Dougher, 
Ohio Communist leader acquitted 
with ‘three others in the recent 
Smith Act trail in Cleveland. 

The case against another was, 
dismissed by the Judge in the 
course of the trial. 

The jury convicted six. How- 


these celebrations re the 
class lineup in this state. This line- 
up had- become increasingly clear- 

er in recent months as a result: of| 
the bitter and prolonged battles for 
enactment of social welfare and 
labor legislation, the long West- 
inghouse strike (most of strik- 
ers are from plants in Pennsylvania) 
and the large number of “depress- 
ed” within the state, especially in 
the mining communities. 


ever, the jurors had been divided— 
5 for acquittal to 7 for: convic- 
tion—as regards two-of the six. 


It was only after specific instruc-| 


tions had been given the -jury | 
urging the minority give way to 
the opinion of the majority that a 
“guilty” verdict was arrived at in: 
the case of these two. 

The Cleveland trial is the first 


The audience at the LLPE af- 
fair was composed of union lead- 
ers—from locals, city, county and 
state central bodies, AFL and CIO, 
and their friends. The Harrisburg 


‘Evening News described the au-| 


'dience at the PMA dinner as com- 


‘posed of “the captains of Pennsy!-| 
Vania business and industry.” 


The invited speakers at each 


in which a jury bucked the Mc- 


Carthyite - inspired anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria and freed any de- 
fendant. 


Blumberg Case To Jury 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA—As this was bing written, Dr. Albert Blumberg, national Com- 
munist Party leader, was awaiting the decision of the jury in his Smith Act trial here. 


The only witness for the defense had been Dr. John Somerville, professor of Phil- 
osophy- and logic~in Hunter Col-,; | 


lege, New York City. He testified;torical materialism. 


during the week ending M 
‘4, There. was also reading—inainly 
by the: Defense—of éxtracts from 
the Marxist-Leninist classics which 
were in evidence, and motions. 

Somerville, qualified as an expert 
on Marxist-Leninism. He holds 
the degree of Doctor of dag, 6 
from Columbia University. He 
taught at Comell and Stanford, 
(California) Universities, besides 
lecturing at many other institutions 
of higher learning upon that and, 
associated subjects. 

In the years 1935 and 1996 he 
studied. Marxism-Leninism in the 
Soviet Union under a Fellowshi 

t fiom the Herbert: Hoo 
esearch Foundation. From the 
witness stand he.read to the awed 
jury a listing of the dozens of pa-' 
pers he had read at meetin 
scientific, literary and research so- 


: Cieties on Marxist-Leninism and its 


arch! 


Somerville hal testified in a sim- 
iliar ey 


years ago 0 


‘the knowledge he displayed was 
truly encyclopedic. 
The ‘Prosecution dik olsee 
y tried desperately to. bar his use as. 
an “expert” witness on the ground 
that. according to his .statements, 
he had never been a Communist 
Party member nor a ed any of 
the “closed” meetings _ at, which) 
ithe party’s policy was determined. 
“But | “i was there ‘in spirit, and ! 
|know what was discussed becanse| ers 
| know what their policies and tac-| 
tics are!” the witness’ insisted. 
In closing the defendant's brief 
presentation, Defense Attorney 


| 


of reprint by the New °Y 
\Tribune of 23 questions al 


‘Moschzisker read to 


at the trial here two report the closing addresses to the: 
the nine Philadelphia! jury and other matters which took 
Communist Party leaders, w re| place too late to include in this Gnchading, Duff's). of Phi aha 


American Communist 


party's national chairman, F 


Note: In the next issue we will 


gathering were accepted political 
spokesmen for the respective 
agg At the labor affair it was 

Leader and former Mayor 
Joseph Clark, Jr.,. Democratic can- 
didate for U. S. Senator. 


At the PMA affair it was UV. S. ‘ 
Senator James Duff, Republican 
nominee to succeed himself, and 
U. S. Senator Edward Martin. 


Leader blasted the Republican 
State Senate majority as “political 
dinoseurs who had blocked the 
preatest program of humanitarian 
egislation in the history of the 
state.” He charged they had pro- 
vided a “mass grave” ra asa ale 


gram of alleviating unemployment, 
improving the lot of the mentally 
ill, aiding retarding children. 


article. 


The Governor accused previous 


Republican state . administrations, 


whee 


vided “a free lockup" for 


and Big Business — 


cases instead of aiming at their 
rehabilitation. 


Reviewing the budget and _ tax 
program, he charged the Repub- 
licans in the Senate had thrice 
blocked it and urged that labor 
make a special effort to defeat the 


‘Republican State Senatorial candi- 
jdates this fall. 


Clark told the labor audience 
that he was against the employer- 


sponsored - “Right-to-work” laws. 
He said he favcseil revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to ent strike- 
breakers voting in National Labor 
Relations Board elections. — 


At the PMA dinner Duff “took 
off the gloves in his characteristic 
tough-talking fashion,” reported the 
Harrisburg newspa warn- 
ed that the Republicans would 
make the campaign a “rough” one. 


This will include redbaiting in 
big doses as was evident from his 
labelling Clark a “Socialist” and “a 
sincere ohe” at that! In this con- 
‘nection he referred to the “Com- 
munist Daily Worker” as “very hos- 
tile to the things” for which he 
stands. (A real tribute to that news- 
| paper). 

Duff declared that Clark “has 
seyeral times of late been com- 
mended in their (Daily Worker) 
columns as a great gift to the Amer- 
ican peo = ’ (Evidently a reference 
to artic in the Pennsylvania 
Worker a ceili some ‘actions in 
behalf of labor and civil rights that 
Clark took when he was. Philadel- 


phia Mayor). 

A Mellon Senator attacked 
Clark's foreign policy statement 
made in the o ing of cam- 
paign, calling for “a return to the 
ih Sa cles policies,” which, 
Clark had declared, “gave. us ir- 
reproachable standing in the eyes 
of the world.” 


Clark’s position—which flies in 
the face of the severe reverses suf- 
fered by this country in attempt- 
ing to enforce those policies Gn the 
tela pot rie ot the 

mocratic top ership in gen- 
eral. Particularly is the ceetined | 
“left wing” of that party—the-Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action (with 


which Clark is seas 
ed with this, misinterpretation of_ 
what has been happening in our 
international relations. 


Clark's position which stresses | 
continuation of the “cold war™ 
leaves the way open for such dema« 
gogues as Duff to.jump in and ~ 
parade themselves and the Republi- - 
‘can Party as the PEACE PARTY «- 
IN THIS ELECTION. | . we 


—_— 


AFL-CIO CALLS TOWN MEETING 


(Continued on Page 15) 
of the company attack are: 
® UAW Local 918 (Ford) hid landine 
offered to put up its mony as 
security for bail and to a 
sane Ere coevtion. 34 weney UI lead 


ve fohn. J p< See 


decker of Si, Span, hg 9, aos 


release of the men in a telegram 
to Sweney. : 


the] _* Twelve . Delaware .. Coumty|i 
ald| AFL-CIO. Sle 


The, rights. of of all labor , are 

with these begs ‘Brey 
y in jail is a threa 
to > ab a Gatien people, As repre- 
sentatives of orgahized laber 


$y strike: $50 a week is appropriated. 
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JOSEPH POSNER 


tiking UE Leaders y 
LESTER, Pa.— Westinghouse Corp.. last week drew blood i in its battle to bad 


the strike movement now. going into its 2lst week. The company succeeded in 
a decision from Henry G. Sweney, Presiding Judge of Deleware County, that put 26 


ers of the union—Local 107, Untied) 
Electrical Workers—bebind prison Amvet National . a 
Leader for Fall — 


bars, and restricted to three the 
Minority Rights 


number of pickets the union is al- 
lowed to have at each plant gate. 

PHILADELPHIA.—An eloquent 
prea for action to ensure the “com< 


Westinghouse has made at least 
lplete” ‘citizenship -rights of over 


six previous attempts during the 
course of this strike to jail union}, nego tiating a contract.” 
n 
21,000,000 Americans belongs. 
to minority* groups was made 


leaders, all on the same charge— this latest case, however, with 
that the pickets were stopping SU-ithe facts substantially the same as 
pervisors’ Cars from coming in and in the . evious cases, Swene 
going out of the plant, and that| placed: - fines totalling $22,000 Past National Commander Henry J. 
this constituted “contempt” of an sabia the. union Jeaders,. and|Mahady of the Amvets in a 
at the 29th annual Goodwill Din. 
ner of Post 49, Jewish Veterans, 
held in the Webster Hall Hotel. _- 


company trials, the same Jadge 
Sweeney denounced . the company 
and declared Westinghouse man- 
agement “is more interested in 
legal rights than labor’ relations; 
more interested in breaking the 
morale of the union itself than in 
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injunction agairist mass picketing $5,000 ‘against the union “itself. 
handed down by Judge Sweeney. When the fines were not paid, he 
last December 9, In ‘one of these ordered them to jail—until such 
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Phila. City Council Salutes ‘Courage’ 


Of Miss Autherine Lucy In Alabama 


H ARRISBURGH, Pa. — A bi- 
partisan bloc of 26 members of 
the State House of Representa- 
tives signed a proposal calling on 
Congréss to investigate “mob ac- 
tions” in the South “that have 
heaped international disgrace on 
our nation.” 

The resolution also urges Con- 
gress to enact legislation “or take 
appropriate action” to alleviate 
this “disgrace and mockery of our 
Constitution and ensure~protec- 
tion of life and property to all 
proponents of the true Constitu- 
tional spirit against segregation 
and discrimination by state insti- 
tutions and agencies.” 

_ The proposal comments on the 
“wave of brutal and defiant ter- 


rorism in the form of illegal mob 
action’ against the Supreme 


Sourt s ruling on segregation. 


The resolution went to the 
Rules Committee. 

At the same time in-the upper 
chamber, State Senator Charles 
R. Weiner (D-Phila) introduced 
a concurring resolution that said 
in part: 

“The acts of itedthiaatle and 
lawless mobs in the South and 
elsewhere are intolerable and 


must be met by the full force of 


laws. . «-- 
“The General Assembly is ap- 
alled that legislators and legis- 
lative bodies in other states can 
lend aid and comfort to these 
lawless elements, and they must, 
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Ask Pennsylvania Protest Alabama Violence “s 


PHILADELPHIA—The Phila- 
delphia City Council last week 
ur ‘mously. passed a_ resolution 
saluting Miss Autherine Lucy for 
“her great courage, rare dignity 
ani ventle-like qualities” in the 
fight to become a student at the 
jimcrow University of Alabama. 
The resolution was introduced 
by Councilman: Raymond Pace 
Alexander and co-sponsored by 
Councilman Samuel Rose, 24th 
Ward Democratic leader; Rev. 
Marshall Shepard, who is also 
pastor of the Mt. Olivet Baptist 
Church; and Henry Sawyer, at-. 
torney, who was one of the law- 
yers for the defense in the 1954 
trial of nine Philadelphia Com- 
munist leaders. Alexander and 

Shepard are Negroes. 


In discussing theresolution 
Councilman Alexander asked: 
“Is it gradual when it takes 93 

ears—to the day—after the end 
of the Civil War for a Negro to 
apply for admission? Is it gradu- 


al when one girl out of 875,000 | 


Negroes in Alabama applies for 
admission to the 125-year-old 
university?” 


Atoorney Sawyer. in speaking 


on the resolution said the Com- 
munists abroad have seized the 
Lucy incident and are trying to 
make capital of it. He also point- 


ed out that “we must not neglect 


the fact—as we pass this resolu- 
tion—that we have not solved this 
problem in our own city. Hyp- 


ocrisy is easy. It is comfortable to 


point, the finger at those worse 
than us.” 
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therefore, share the responsibility 
for they are just as guilty. ,., 
“Resolved (the House of Rep- 
resentatives ooncurring), That 
the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memoralize the Congress of the 
United States to take up this 
problem immediately and _ that 
these states that are flaunting the 
highest laws of the land a the 
decisions and decrees of the Su- 
preme Court of the «United 
States be called to task and. to 
use every means within its pow- 
er to eliminate mob violence and 
rule in these United States. . ..” 
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DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION a 
END ANTI-NEGRO TERROR IN THE SOUTH, 
DEFEND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS! 
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RALLY 


RECEPTION 
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CONCERT 


e JOHN GATES, Editor, Daily Worker , 


* BAR GREEN, Morning Fretheit_ 
° A representative of the Italian L'Unita 
There will be « firsthand, eye-witness report from Montgomery, Ala, : 


Musical Program | 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 8 p.m. 
NEW CENTURY AUDITORIUM, 124 South 12th Street 
Auspices: Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker 
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Admission 65c, incl. tax 


¢ JOSEPH STEMPLE, Ukrainian Daily News 
oA prominent Negro representative 


Refreshments 
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time as a yment is made, or they 
purge themselves of contempt. 


After the trial Sweney stated that 

the time of the unionists’ 

prisonment may be indefinite. 
| * 


im- 


BUT .SIGNS. are already evi- 
dent that Sweney’s decision is by 
no means a victory for the com- 
pany.-On the contrary, it appears 
that the union will bounce back 


| with the same strength it has dis- 


played before, with others ready 
to step into the shoes of those im- 
prisoned. 

“We go to jail having estab-: 
lished am alternate leadership on| 
all levels that will dramatically, 
demonstrate that our union is one, 
run by the whole membership,” 
declared..a statement issued by, 
the 26 leaders. | 

The statement declared further, 
“The company will fail in this at-, 
tempt «$ it has in the past. Our 
jailing will only unite our mem- 
bership more firmly than ever. 
Westinghouse will be forced to 
negotiate in good faith to achieve 


a settlement.’ 


In the meanwhile, 24 hours 


after the Judge's decision, the 
newly-organized AFL-CIO coun-| 


cil of Delaware County has an-| 


nounced plans for sponsoring a; 


town meeting to rally support for 


the Westinghouse strikers. 


OTHER - INDICATIONS of 


growing UE strength in the face 


(Continued on Page 15) | 
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_ CIRCULATION 


Mahady said these minorities in- 
‘cluded 16,000,000 Negroes, 5,000,- 


000 Jews ‘with: an unspecified num- 
ber of Puerto Ricans, Mexicans 


‘and native Indians. It is a distinct — 
‘loss to the nation insofar and as 


long as these groups are denied the 
opportunity to make their own par- 
ticular contributions to our national 
life, he declared. 

“Physically and materially, we 
are living in the Atomic Age, but 
intellectually and. socially, we are 


bead in the Stone Age,” ‘he assert- 


The Amvet leader ascribed re- 
sponsibility for this dangerous state 
of affairs largely to the newspapers, 
which, he charged, “day in and day 
out, blow up and advertise the. is- 
sue of communism. THEY COULD 
DO THE NATION A BETTER 
SERVICE IF THEY GAVE .THE 
SPACE AND EMPHASIS TO 
THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE AND THE PRINC- 
IPLES UPON WHICH THIS NA- 
TION WAS FOUNDED.” ~ 


A feature of-the affair was the ; 


presentation to P. L. Prattis, exec- 
utive editor: of the Pittsburgh 
Couirier, of a bronze plaque in hon- 
‘or of the Negro edior’s “outstand- 
ing services to his community and 
the entire nation.” The Post an- 
mually makes such a presentation 
to a local citizen who has made a 
Notable contribution to the Civic 
welfare during the previous year. 
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Reach 62% of-Worker Goal. - 


AS WE PROMISED last week, a look at our circulation score- 
board will show dramatically the fact that our circulation campaign 


is moving ahead once more. 

A city-wide pene < 
in over 170 subStriptions, 
of our goal of 600. 


of campaign leaders last week turned 
ringing us to approximately 62 per cent 


However, as things stand now, West Philadelphia has yer 
] 


jumped into the lead with over 


already achieved. They've promised to complete their 


this weekend, and ify fact are out 
25 subscriptions! 


oie 4TH CD, scene of majo 


78 percent of their goal of 
oal 
tional 


to oversubscribe by an a 


r struggles in the coming months~- 


my in the fight for political representation for thé Negro 
Bt vanced their campaign from a low 33»percent to almost .. 
50 percent. All indications are that by the time this is read 


will be well on their way to this weekend's objective; 75 percent 
of our total goal. In fact,the press committee in the. 
expects to complete its local goal this weekend, and will be oa 


with a substantial turn-in by the 


28th Ward. 


THE: 5TH CD, lagging all through. the drive, +has jum 
over 40 percent, but must pow expand their efforts poetoky 
reach their 50 subscriptions pledged. 
We urge all areas to step up their efforts in order to” | 
reach a_total of 90 percent—540 subscriptions—by next Saturday 
night-when we .greet our .national editor-in-chief John Cater 
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that, all efforts are being geared to complete the cam- 


Ss WEEKEND-March a" and 35, a i 
of March 4. 
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